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ORDER  OF  PERFORMANCE. 


The  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates : 


Wednesday,  May  Ninth, 
Thursday,  May  Tenth, 

Friday,  May  Eleventh, 

Saturday,  May  Twelfth, 


.  First  Evening  Concert. 

First  Afternoon  Concert. 
Second  Evening  Concert. 

{  Second  Afternoon  Concert. 
( Third  Evening  Concert. 

Third  Afternoon  Concert. 
Fourth  Evening  Concert. 


« 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Evening  Concerts  will  begin  at  8  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Concerts  will  begin  at  2  o’clock. 

The  doors  will  be  closed  and  the  concerts  will  begin  precisely  at  the 
hour  stated. 

The  doors  will  not  be  reopened,  or  persons  admitted,  until  some 
convenient  point  in  the  programme  is  reached. 
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SCALE  OF  PRICES. 


Parquet,  Parquet  Circle  and  Balcony. 

Season  Tickets, . (including  reserved  seat,)  $15.00 

For  Four  Evening  Performances,  “  “  “  10.00 

“  Three  Afternoon  Performances,  “  “  “  7.00 

Family  Circle. 

For  the  Seven  Performances,  .  .  (including  reserved  seat,)  $10.00 

i(  “  Four  Evening  Performances,  “  “  “  6.00 

“  “  Three  Afternoon  Performances,  “  “  “  4.50 

Single  Admission  Tickets. 

Parquet,  Parquet  Circle  and  Balcony  (with  reserved  seat), 

according  to  location, . $2.50  to  $3.00 

Family  Circle  (with  reserved  seat), . >  .  $2.00 

General  Admission. 


Parquet,  Parquet  Circle  and  Balcony, . $2.00 

Family  Circle, . 1.00 


The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  (to  Guarantors  only,)  will  begin 

Sales  to  the  Public  will  begin . t  . 

“  of  Partial  Course  Tickets,  i.  e.,  the  Four  Evening  Con¬ 
certs  or  the  Three  Afternoon  Concerts, . 

“  of  Seats  for  Single  Performances, . 


April  5  th 
“  9th 


“  16th 
“  23d 


Until  May  9th,  the  office  for  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  at  No.  1119 
Chestnut  Street,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Campbell.  On  and  after 
that  date,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  can  obtain  reserved  seats  by  addressing 
Mr.  Campbell. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHOUGH  tho>e  features  of  the  first  May  Music  Festival  with 
which  the  public  is  more;  directly  concerned,  are  fully  given  in 
other  portions  of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  thought  that  a  brief  account  of 
the  preliminary  work  which  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
the  undertaking  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  may  prove  of  interest. 

Early  in  May  of  last  year,  a  number  of  Philadelphians,  interested 
in  music  and  in  the  fair  fame  of  our  city,  concluded  that  the  time  had 
come  when  Philadelphia  should  take  a  leading  part  in  the  matter  of 
music  festivals.  The  suggestion  met  with  so  hearty  a  response  that  it 
seemed  strange  it  had  not  been  undertaken  before.  An  organization 
was  effected,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  The  Philadelphia  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  Association,  committees  were  appointed,  and  preparations  were 
at  once  begun  for  the  first  May  Music  Festival  ever  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labor  connected  with  the 
proper  forwarding  of  such  an  enterprise,  would  be  surprised  to  learn  of 
the  immense  amount  of  detail  involved  in  the  work.  The  Musical 
Directors,  the  officers,  the  various  committees,  have  all  of  them  labored 
with  zeal  and  without  stint  in  the  departments  assigned  them.  For 
the  result  of  their  efforts  they  will  feel  amply  rewarded,  if  they  shall 
have  succeeded  in  providing  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  a  series 
of  musical  entertainments,  which,  in  the  massing  of  large  choral  and 
orchestral  forces,  and  in  fitting  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
works  to  be  performed,  shall  meet  the  artistic  requirements  of  the 
occasion.  The  standard  they  have  aimed  at  is  a  high  one ;  and  suc¬ 
cess,  which,  from  present  indications,  seems  reasonably  certain,  will 
encourage  them  to  even  greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

The  value  of  such  festivals  in  indicating  from  time  to  time  the 
advance  in  skill  on  the  part  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  in  marking  the 
improving  taste  of  our  audiences, — in  a  word,  in  quickening  the 
interest  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  music,  either  as  performers  or 
listeners, — cannot  readily  be  overestimated. 

In  the  choice  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  Charles  M.  Schmitz 
as  joint  Musical  Directors,  the  Association  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 
The  gentlemen  named  have  labored  indefatigably  with  chorus  and 
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Introduction. 


orchestra ;  and,  so  zealously  have  their  efforts  been  seconded  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  body  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  at  their  command,  that  the 
result  must  needs  be  manifest  in  the  completeness  of  these,  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  features  of  the  Festival. 

The  Festival  chorus,  numbering  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  voices, 
was  selected  with  great  care,  and  has  been  diligently  rehearsing  since 
September  last.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  displayed  by  its 
members  in  the  success  of  the  Festival,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “  Odysseus  ”  clubs  were  formed,  which  would  meet  at  the  houses 
of  certain  members  of  the  chorus,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  study 
to  Max  Bruch’s  greatest  work, — “  Odysseus;  or,  The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses.”  As  far  as  their  numerous  engagements  would  permit,  Messrs. 
'Gilchrist  and  Schmitz  attended  and  conducted  at  these  private  rehearsals. 

The  orchestra,  numbering  about  one  hundred  performers,  began  its 
rehearsals  in  February  last,  meeting  weekly  for  that  purpose  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Directors  feel  a  just  pride  in  stating  that 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  consists  of  Philadelphians,  although  it 
includes  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  best  instrumentalists  from  neighboring 
cities.  They  have  borne  it  in  mind  that  the  Festival  orchestra  and  chorus 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  represent  the  musical  resources  of  this  city. 

The  list  of  soloists  comprises  names  already  so  favorably  known  as 
among  the  most  distinguished  artists  whose  services  could  be  secured, 
that  no  further  reference  to  them  seems  necessary.  In  this  department 
the  Directors  have  spared  no  outlay  that  could  in  the  slightest  add  to  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements. 

The  carefully  prepared  historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  choral  and  orchestral  works  on  the  programme,  are,  wherever 
signed  with  the  initials,  H.  A.  C.,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hugh  A. 
Clarke,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  of  this  city,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston,  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cambridge,  and  Charles  H.  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  have  generously  placed  their  musical  libraries  at  our 
disposal.  The  Philadelphia  Musical  Association  has  in  various  ways 
manifested  its  interest  in  our  undertaking.  Messrs.  Carl  Zerrahn  and 
A.  Parker  Browne,  of  Boston,  have  made  us  their  debtors  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  advice.  To  one  and  all  our  thanks  are  due.  With  a 
keen  appreciation  of  this  kind  co-operation  from  our  friends,  and  pros¬ 
pects  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future,  we  commend  the  first  May 
Music  Festival  held  in  this  city  to  its  patrons. 
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FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 


Wednesday,  May  Ninth. 


FESTIVAL  OVERTURE, . .  Otto  Nicolai 

Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

SIXTH  CHANDOS  ANTHEM, . ..  ..  Handel 

Miss  Anna  L.  Fuller,  Mr.  A.  D.  Woodruff, 

Mr.  Henry  Price. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

GRAN  SCENA  ED  ARIA — “Ah!  perfido,”  ....  Beethoven 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema. 


Intermission. 


THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, . Spohr 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema,  Miss  Emma  Cranch, 

Mr.  A.  D.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
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FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 


Thursday,  May  Tenth. 


SYMPHONY — No.  i,  in  B  flat,  Op.  38, . Schumann 

1.  Andante ,  un  poco  maestoso.  Allegro,  molto  vivace. 

2.  Larghetto. 
j.  Scherzo. 

4.  Allegro,  animato  e  grazioso. 

Orchestra. 

ARIA — “  Qu’a  mes  ordres  ici,”  (Jean  de  Paris,)  .  .  .  Boieldieu 

Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 

SCENA  E  CAVATINA — “Casta  Diva,”  (Norma,)  .  .  .  Bellini 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema. 

CONCERTO — For  Piano-Forte,  with  Orchestra.  No.  2,  in  G  minor, 

Saint-Saens 

1.  Andante  sostenuto. 

2.  Allegro  scherzando. 
j.  Presto. 

Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy. 


BALLAD — “The  Erl-King,” . Schubert 

(With  orchestral  accompaniment,  as  arranged  by  Liszt.) 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema. 

OVERTURE— William  Tell, . .  Rossini 

Orchestra. 
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SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT. 


Thursday,  May  Tenth. 


-  OR,  - 

The  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

-  BY  - 


MAX  BRUCH. 


Miss  Anna  L.  Fuller,  Miss  Emma  Cranch, 

Mr.  Jacob  Graff,  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
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SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 


Friday,  May  Eleventh. 


SYMPHONY — No.  7,  in  A,  Op.  92,  ......  .  Beethoven 

1.  Poco  sostenuto.  Vivace. 

2.  Allegretto, 
j.  Presto. 

4.  Allegro  con  brio. 

Orchestra. 

ARIA — “  Source  delicieuse,”  (Pol yeucte,) . Gounod 

Mr/H.  R.  Romeyn. 

RECXTATIVO  ED  ARIA — “  Eccomi  alfine  in  Babilonia!” 


(Semiramide,) . Rossini 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

SUITE — From  the  Ballet  of  “  Sylvia.” . Delibes 


1.  Prelude — “ Les  ChasseressesP 

2.  Intermezzo  et  Valse  lente . 
j.  Pizzicato. 

4.  Cortege  de  Bacchus. 

Orchestra. 


ARIA — “  Celeste  Aida,”  (Aida,) . Verdi 

Mr.  H.  R.  Romeyn. 

ARIA — “  Nobil  signor,”  (Les  Huguenots,)  ....  Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

OVERTURE  TRIOMPHALE, . Rubinstein 

Orchestra. 
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THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT. 


Friday,  May  Eleventh. 


OVERTURE— Magic  Flute, . Mozart 

Orchestra. 

ARIA — “  Che  faro  senza  Euridice  !”  (Orfeo,) . Gluck 

Miss  Emily  Winant. 

ARIA — “  Sound  an  Alarm  !  ”  (Judas  Maccabeus,) .  .  .  .  Handel 

Mr.  Jacob  Graff. 

ARIA  AND  CHORUS — “  Inflammatus,”  (Stabat  Mater,)  .  Rossini 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

intermission. 

SYMPHONY — No.  8,  (The  Unfinished)  in  B  minor,  .  .  Schubert 

i.  Allegro  ??ioderato.  2.  Andante  con  moto. 

Orchestra. 

ARIA  DI  CHIESA — “  Pieta,  Signor,” . Stradella 

Miss  Emily  Winant. 

THE  FORTY-SIXTH  PSALM, . Gilchrist 

(Prize  Composition,  Cincinnati  Festival  of  1882.) 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
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THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 


Saturday,  May  Twelfth. 

SYMPHONY— Lenore,  Op.  177, . Raff 

1.  Allegro. 

2.  A  ndante,  quasi  larghetto. 
j.  Tempo  di  marcia. 

4.  Introduzione  e  Ballade. 

Orchestra. 

ARIA — “It  is  enough,”  (Elijah,) . Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

ARIA— “  Deli  vieni,”  (Marriage  of  Figaro,) . Mozart 

Miss  Emma  Cranch. 

CHORUS — Nazareth, . Gounod 

(Arranged  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gilchrist.) 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

OVERTURE — Leonora,  No.  3, . Beethoven 

Orchestra. 

ARIA — “  Dalla  sua  pace,”  (Don  Giovanni,) . Mozart 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Toedt. 

CAVATINA — “Ah!  s’  estinto,”  (Donna  Caritea,).  .  Mercadante 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

CHORUS — Third  and  Fourth  Scenes  from  “  Odysseus,”  .  .  Bruch 

a.  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens. 

b.  The  Tempest. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Fuller,  Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
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FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT. 


Saturday  May  Twelfth. 


OVERTURE — Tannhauser, . 

ARIA — “  Voi  che  sapete,”  (Marriage  of  Figaro,) 

Mme.  Sofia  Scalchi. 

X. 

RECITATIVE  AND  ARIA— “Ah!  ia  vain,”  (Joseph  in 

Egypt.) . 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Toedt. 


Wagner 

Mozart 


Mehul 


DUET — “Giorno  d’  orrore,”  (Semiramide,) . Rossini 

Mmes.  Boema  and  Scalchi. 


intermission. 


SYMPHONY-CANTATA — “The  Hymn  of  Praise,”  .  Mendelssohn 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Mme.  Gabriella  Boema,  Miss  Emily  Winant, 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Toedt. 


* 


1 7 


* 


Descriptive  Programme. 


Note. — The  Editor  of  the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  has  availed  himself 
largely  of  the  labors  of  the  authors  of  like  nofes  for  the  music  festivals  in  other  cities; 
more  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  remarks  on  the  orchestral  works 
to  be  performed,  the  many  able  analyses  of  which  render  any  further  attempts  super¬ 
fluous. 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT. 


FESTIVAL  OVERTURE, . Otto  Nicolai. 

A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God 
In  which  our  souls  are  planted  ; 

And  though  the  fierce  foe  rage  abroad, 

Our  hearts  are  nothing  daunted. 

What  though  he  us  assail, 

Armed  with  sword  and  mail, 

Array'd  in  death-strife  ? 

In  God  are  help  and  life : 

He  is  our  strength  and  armor. 


SIXTH  CHANDOS  ANTHEM . Handel. 

THE  twelve  compositions  known  as  the  “  Chandos  Anthems,”  were  written 
by  Handel  while  acting  as  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
a  wealthy  nobleman  who  had  been  paymaster-general  of  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Handel  officiated  as  chapel-master  to  this  noble¬ 
man  from  1718  to  1721  ;  and,  during  the  three  years  of  his  residence  at 
Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  he  wrote,  in  addition  to  the 
twelve  anthems,  two  Te  Deums  and  the  oratorio  of  “Esther.”  These  works 
were  all  performed  in  the  Duke’s  chapel,  where  Handel  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  a  very  efficient  chorus  and  orchestra.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last-named  work,  “  Esther,”  these  compositions  have  been  comparatively 
neglected,  although  replete  with  majestic  choruses  and  solos  in  the  best  manner 
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of  their  illustrious  author.  They  are  of  peculiar  interest,  as  affording  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  growth  of  the  genius  that  twenty  years  later  was  to  produce  that 
master-work  of  oratorios,  the  “  Messiah.”  The  choruses  are  marked  by  the 
same  stately  movement  and  apparent  simplicity  of  construction  ;  apparent  only, 
for  none  but  the  giants  of  music  have  ever  been  able  to  move  easily  in  the 
gyves  and  fetters  of  contrapuntal  construction.  Handel  and  his  great  contem¬ 
porary,  Bach,  only  have  succeeded  in  subordinating  the  most  intricate  and 
complex  of  musical  artifices  to  artistic  design. 

This  anthem  opens  with  a  short,  spirited  instrumental  prelude,  which  intro¬ 
duces  the  first  chorus.  The  opening  theme  of  this  chorus  is  the  first  line  of  the 
familiar  psalm  tune,  St.  Ann’s : 
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O  praise  the  Lord  with  one  con  -  sent. 


This  theme  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  work,  and  is  constantly  suggested, 
now  by  the  voices,  now  by  the  instruments.  All  through  this  chorus,  this  theme 
and  a  Handelian  theme  with  a  long  run  are  alternated  and  combined  with 
great  skill.  Two  new  themes  are  introduced  with  the  words:  “  Let  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord  His  worthy  praise  proclaim.”  These  are  interwoven  with 
all  the  consummate  art  of  a  master-contrapuntist,  and  form  a  fitting  termination 
to  a  chorus  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Handel  alone  could  have 
written  it. 

No.  2,  an  alto  solo  in  C  minor,  is  strangely  plaintive,  a  worthy  precursor  of 
•  the  inimitable  alto  solos  in  the  “Messiah.”  Nos.  3  and  4,  solos  for  tenor  and 
bass,  are  in  the  familiar  Handelian  style.  The  bass  solo  is  very  effective,  and 
seems  to  suggest  the  well-known  “Why  do  the  nations?”  in  the  “Messiah.” 
No.  5  is  another  of  those  stupendous  choruses,  that  seem  to  have  cost  their 
author  no  effort  to  write.  This  chorus  introduces  another  phrase  from  St.  Ann’s: 
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the  sustained  notes  of  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rapid,  spirited  theme 
which  accompanies  them.  No.  6  is  a  soprano  solo  of  surpassing  beauty,  quite 
the  equal  of  the  well-known  “Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,”  in  Theodora.  Nos. 
7  and  8  are  settings  of  the  familiar  hymn :  "  Ye  boundless  realms  of  joy,  exalt 
your  Maker's  fame.”  No.  7  is  remarkable,  even  among  Handel’s  choruses,  for 
its  vigor.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  joyous,  exultant  spirit  that  animates  this 
chorus,  which  culminates  in  the  phrase  led  off  by  the  tenors  to  the  words :  “  His 
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praise  your  song  employ  above  the  starry  frame.”  This  phrase  is  formed  by 
an  ascent  of  thirds,  ending  in  a  sustained  note,  thus : 
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The  effect  produced  by  this  constant  up-springing  and  the  pause  on  the  high 
sustained  note,  is  wonderful.  No.  8  is  a  fugue  with  two  subjects,  developed 
with  Handelian  skill,  particularly  effective  in  the  contrast  between  the  brilliant 
run  on  the  word,  “  Allelujah!  ”  and  its  staccato  accompaniment  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  voices. 

The  Festival  Association  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  among  the 
less  known  works  of  Handel  than  this  anthem.  It  exhibits  in  short  compass  all 
the  strongest,  most  characteristic  traits  of  this  mighty  master.  H.  A.  C. 


”0!  PRAISE  THE  LORD  WITH  ONE  CONSENT.” 


I.  Chorus. 

O!  praise  the  Lord  with  one  consent, 
And  magnify  His  name  ! 

Let  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
His  worthy  praise  proclaim ! 

II.  Air. 

Praise  Him !  all  ye  that  in  His  house 
attend, 

With  constant  care ; 

With  those  that  to  His  utmost  court 
With  humble  zeal  repair. 

III.  Air. 

For  this,  our  truest  int'rest,  is 
Glad  hymns  of  praise  to  sing ; 

And  with  loud  songs  to  bless  His  name, — 
A  most  delightful  thing. 


V.  Chorus. 

With  cheerful  notes,  let  all  the  earth 
To  heaven  their  voices  raise  ! 

Let  all,  inspired  with  godly  mirth, 

Sing  solemn  hymns  with  praise  ! 

VI.  Solo. 

God’s  tender  mercy  knows  no  bounds; 

His  truth  shall  ne’er  decay; 

Then  let  the  willing  nations  ’round 
Their  grateful  tribute  pay  ! 

VII,  Chorus. 

Ye  boundless  realms  of  joy, 

Exalt  your  Maker’s  fame ! 

His  praise  your  song  employ 
Above  the  starry  frame  ! 

VIII.  Chorus. 

Your  voices  raise, 

Ye  cherubim  and  seraphim ! 

To  sing  His  praise. 

Alleluia !  Alleluia ! 


IV.  Solo. 

That  God  is  great,  we  often  have 
By  glad  experience  found ; 

And  seen  how  He,  with  wondrous  pow’r, 
Above  all  gods  is  crown’d. 
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SCENA  ED  ARIA,  “Ah,  Perfido!” 

Ah!  perfido,  spergiuro,  barbaro  traditor, 
tu  parti  ?  E  son  questi  gl’  ultimi  tuoi  con- 
gedi?  Ove  s’intese  tirannia  pi u  crudel? 
Va,  scellarato  !  va !  fuggi  da  me,  l’ira  de 
Numi  non  fuggirai.  Se  ce  giustizia  in 
ciel,  se  ve  pieta,  con  guireranno  agara 
tutti  a  punisti !  Ombra  seguace  !  pre¬ 
sente,  ovunque  vai,  vedro  le  mie  vendette. 
Io  g;a  le  godo  immaginando  ;  i  fulmini  ti 
veggo  gia  balenar  d’intorno. 


Ah,  no !  Ah,  no  !  Fermate,  vindici  Dei ! 
Rispar  mia  le  quel  cor  ;  ferite  il  mio  !  S’  ei 
non  e  piu  qual  era,  son  io  qual  fui.  Per 
lui  vivea,  voglio  morir  per  lui ! 

Per  pieta,  non  dirmi  addio  ! 

Dite  priva  che  faro  ? 

Tu  lo  sai,  bell’  idol  mio, 

Io  d’affanna  morbo. 

Ah,  crudel !  Tu  vuoi  ch’  io  moral 
Tu  non  hai  pieta  di  me, 

Perche  rendia  chi  t’  adora  cosi  barbara 
merce. 

Dite  voi,  se  in  tanto  affanno  non  son 
degna  di  pieta. 


. Beethoven. 

Ah,  faithless  one  !  oh,  traitor  !  Cruelly, 
thus  think’st  thou  to  leave  me?  These, 
then,  are  the  words  thou  wouldst  give  at 
parting  ?  Who  e’er  was  tortured  by  such 
fell  barbarity?  Leave  me,  thou  traitor! 
Go  !  from  me  thou  canst  fly;  but  not  from 
the  gods’  avenging.  Justice  in  heaven 
is  found,  hatred  of  wrong.  Soon  will  the 
gods  agree  together  to  smite  thee. 
Wherever  thou  goest,  my  shade  will 
follow  thee,  and  gaze  upon  thy  tortures. 
E’en  now  in  fancy  I  behold  them  ;  yes, 
now  I  see  the  lightnings;  they  dart  on 
thee  already. 

But  no  !  not  yet !  Pause,  ye  avengers ! 
Spare  that  heart,  I  implore  ;  smite  mine 
alone  !  Though  he’s  the  same  no  longer, 
my  love  I  cherish  !  For  him  only  lived  I ; 
for  him  I’ll  perish. 

Leave  me  not;  no,  I  implore  thee! 

In  my  solitude  to  sigh  ! 

Well  thou  know’st  that  I  adore  thee, 
That  without  thee  I  shall  die. 

I  may  die;  yet  naught  will  move  thee; 
Thou  of  marble  must  be  made. 

Why  is  one  who  thus  can  love  thee 
Thus  ungratefully  repaid  ? 

Surely,  I  deserve  some  pity ; 

Basely,  cruelly  betrayed. 


THE  LAST  JUDGMENT 


Spohr. 


THIS  is  the  most  important  of  the  sacred  compositions  of  this  author,  the 
well-known  classical  violinist  and  composer.  Spohr  has  always  been  re¬ 
markable  for  his  fondness  for  chromatic  harmonies  and  modulations,  and 
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also  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his  melodies  and  his  profound  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.  All  these  qualities  are  exhibited  in  a  high 
degree  in  this  oratorio.  The  libretto  is  so  constructed  that  it  affords  full 
scope  to  his  peculiar  genius.  The  more  stirring  and  tremendous  occur¬ 
rences  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  are  avoided,  the  calling  and  re¬ 
warding  of  the  blessed  being  dwelt  upon,  as  more  congenial  subjects.  But 
the  chorus,  “  Destroyed  is  Babylon,”  is  enough  to  show  that  Spohr  could  deal 
successfully  with  the  sterner  emotions  when  he  chose  to  do  so.  Still,  grace  and 
beauty  are  more  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  given  them  free  play  in  the  numerous 
exquisite  solos  and  concerted  pieces  in  which  this  oratorio  abounds. 

The  work  opens  with  a  long,  orchestral  prelude  in  two  movements, — -a  slow 
movement  of  much  dignity,  followed  by  an  allegro  in  D  major,  constructed 
with  great  skill  from  very  simple  themes.  The  opening  chorus  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  oratorio ;  the  themes  are  broad  and  massive,  their  treatment  simple 
and  effective.  Solos  of  great  beauty  interrupt  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
chorus.  No.  4  is  widely  known  as  a  perfect  example  of  quartette  writing.  Melo¬ 
dious  and  pure,  like  the  awe-struck  breathing  of  praise  from  the  redeemed  first 
brought  to  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  One,  is  this  ascription  of  “Holy!  holy! 
holy!”  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  recitatives  rendered  very  effective  and  dramatic  by 
the  treatment  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  No.  8  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  numbers.  It  has  a  quiet  beauty  and  refinement  that  ap¬ 
peal  successfully  to  ever}7  hearer.  No.  10  is  the  best  chorus  in  the  work.  The 
theme,  “  Blessing  and  honor,”  is  given  out  by  a  tenor  solo,  then  taken  up ,fia?io, 
by  the  chorus,  with  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the 
themes  in  this  chorus  is  more  elaborate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  work,  the 
short  fugue  being  especially  well  constructed.  No.  1 1  is  another  example  of 
Spohr’s  masterly  treatment  of  the  orchestra  in  accompanying  a  recitative.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  quaitrt  and  chorus,  with  a  peculiarly  smooth-flowing  mel- 
dy,  quiet  and  peaceful, — a  hymn  of  the  ransomed,  free  from  all  the  pains  of 
earthly  life  and  safe  from  the  coming  woes  that  are  about  to  overtake  the 
wicked  city  of  Babylon. 

The  second  part  opens  with  another  symphony,  rather  long,  but  interesting 
from  its  skilful  treatment.  The  following  solo  and  recitative  for  bass  are  very 
fine,  the  dramatic  effect  in  the  orchestral  treatment  enhancing  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  awful  denunciation  of  impending  wrath.  No.  15,  a  duet  for  soprano 
and  tenor  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  Spohr  is  never  so  successful  as  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  tender,  plaintive  themes.  This  he  does  with  a  taste  and  delicacy  that 
never  degenerate  into  sentimentalism.  No.  18  is  the  most  vigorous  chorus  in 
the  work,  “  Destroyed  is  Babylon.”  The  opening  theme  is  strong  and  telling, 
the  voices  rising  a  degree  higher  at  each  repetition  of  the  word,  “  destroyed.” 
The  second  theme,  treated  in  fugue  style,  is  very  effective,  the  rapid,  agitated 
passage,  to  the  words,  “  The  smoke  of  her  torment  ascendeth,”  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  sustained  notes  of  the  “forever.”  A  vigorous  unison  passage 
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announces:  “The  hour  of  judgment  is  come.”  After  a  rapid  diminuendo,  a 
very  dramatic  passage,  as  follows : 


repeated  three  times,  each  time  a  semitone  higher  than  the  last,  announces : 
“  The  graves  give  up  their  dead ;  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead ;  the  seals  are 
broken.’’  There  is  now  a  return  to  and  repetition  of  the  first  half  of  the  chorus. 
It  concludes  with  an  agitated  movement  of  the  orchestra,  which  gradually  sinks 
ito  rest  after  the  words  from  a  tenor:  “  It  is  ended.’’  The  quartet,  No.  19,  is 
too  well  known  and  justly  admired  to  require  special  remark.  The  final  chorus 
mpens  with  a  fine  subject,  at  first  in  unison,  then  treated  in  fugue  form,  but  not 
developed.  The  chorus  is  interrupted  by  a  solo  quartet,  in  slow  time;  the 
allegro  is  resumed  with  a  short  “  Allelujah  !  ’’ ;  this  is  followed  by  the  closing 
fugue' (it  being  for  some  reason  considered  necessary  that  an  oratorio  must  end 
with  a  fugue'),  “  Thine  is  the  kingdom.’’ 

The  whole  of  this  chorus  is  very  effective,  presenting  so  much  variety  in 
themes,  and  movements,  and  the  alternation  of  solo  and  chorus.  The  fugue 
is  a  good  specimen  of  contrapuntal  art,  and  a  good  example  of  Spohr’s  skill  in, 
and  fondness  for,  chromatic  modulations.  “The  Last  Judgment’’  will,  fora 
long  time,  hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  lovers  of  careful,  refined 
composition.  The  beauty  of  its  melodies,  the  skill  of  its  orchestration,  entitle 
it  to  a  high  rank  among  the  works  of  genius  that  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  H.  A.  C. 


J3art  iTirsL 

I.  Overture. 

II.  Chorus. 

Praise  His  awful  name,  who  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come  :  praise  to  Him  who 
giveth  immortality  :  all  glory  and  majesty 
surround  his  throne.  Worship  and  adore 
Him !  Praise  !  Glory  to  God  1 


Solo  (Treble). 

Mighty  He  cometh  to  judgment ;  for 
He  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  His  people  with  His  truth. 

Solo  (Bass). 

Fear  thou  not,  O  man  !  for  thy  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth.  He  that  died  is  risen, 
and  He  shall  live  to  all  eternity;  and  Fie 
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shall  reign,  and  shall  conquer  all  His 
enemies. 

Chorus. 

Praise  His  awful  name,  etc. 

Solo  (Bass). 

“  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor, 
and  thy  patience  ;  for  My  sake  tho.u  hast 
endured  affliction.  Yet  thy  first  and 
chiefest  duty  thou  hast  forsaken ;  and 
thou  art  fallen  from  thy  high  estate. 
Repent !  and  return  to  thy  first  work. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 

Chorus. 

Praise  His  awful  name,  etc. 

III.  Solo  (Bass). 

“  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show 
thee  what  shall  be  hereafter.” 

Recitative  (Tenor). 

And  lo !  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven 
and  on  the  throne  One  stood.  And  a 
rainbow  was  round  about  the  throne  ; 
and  the  Elders  knelt  before  the  throne, 
clad  in  white  raiment :  and  on  their 
heads  were  crowns  of  gold  :  and  from 
the  throne  came  thunderings  and  light¬ 
nings,  and  voices,  crying  day  and  night : 

IV.  Solo  (Tenor,)  and  Chorus. 

“  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty  !  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  art 
to  come !  ” 

V.  Recitative  (Treble). 

Behold  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ! 

VI.  Solo  (Tenor). 

Weep  no  more  ;  behold,  He  that  died 
is  risen,  and  hath  conquered  death  and 
hell. 


VII.  Recitative  (Treble). 

And  the  Elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  with  their  harps  and  golden  urns 
bearing  odors,  singing  this  song  of 
praise  : 

VIII.  Solo  (Treble)  and  Chorus. 

“  All  glory  to  the  Lamb  that  died,  ex. 
alted  now  at  God’s  right  hand,  in  bless¬ 
ing  and  wisdom  and  honor  and  praise 
forever !  ” 

IX.  Recitative  (Tenor). 

And  every  creature  that  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  sea,  cried  aloud  and  said  : 

X.  Solo  (Tenor,)  and  Chorus. 

“  Blessing,  honor,  glory  and  power,  be 
unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  !  ” 

XI.  Recitative  (Tenor). 

And  lo  !  a  mighty  host  of  all  nations 
and  people  stood  before  the  throne  and 
the  Lamb.  Of  spotless  white  was  every 
garment :  in  every  hand  a  palm  was 
borne.  They  fell  before  the  throne  of 
God  with  holy  fear. 

Solo  (Treble). 

These,  who  passed  through  heavy 
tribulation,  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  They  stand  before  God’s  throne, 
and  serve  him  day  and  night ;  and  the 
Lamb  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of 
living  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

XII.  Quartette. 

Yes,  every  tear  and  every  sorrow  the 
Lord  shall  wipe  away  from  their  eyes: 
nor  sin,  nor  death,  nor  pain,  nor  sorrow, 
shall  there  be  known.  He  is  our  God, 
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and  we  are  His  people.  Hail !  our  Re¬ 
deemer.  Hail  l 

Chorus. 

Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  we 
adore  thee  !  Blessing  and  power  be  thine, 
our  Redeemer !  Thou  art  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  we  are  thy  people.  Hail  l  our 
Redeemer !  Hail  1 


JJart  0££oniL 

XIII.  Symphony. 

XIV.  Solo  (Bass). 

Thus  saith  the  Lord :  “  The  end  is 
near,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  pro¬ 
claim  its  coming.  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God !  I  will  reward  thee  even  as  thy 
works  have  been,  and  judge  thee  as 
thou  hast  deserved.  To  me  is  every 
action  known ;  each  secret  thought  is 
unveiled  before  me.” 

Recitative  (Bass). 

The  day  of  wrath  is  near;  the  Al¬ 
mighty  shall  reveal  His  power !  The 
reaper’s  song  is  silent  in  the  field,  and 
the  shepherd’s  voice  on  the  mountain. 
The  valleys  then  shall  shake  with  fear  ; 
with  dread  the  hills  shall  tremble.  It 
comes  !  the  day  of  terror  comes  !  The 
awful  morning  dawns !  Thy  mighty  arm, 
O  God,  is  uplifted  !  Thou  shalt  shake  the 
earth  and  heavens :  they  shall  shrivel 
as  a  scroll,  when  Thou  in  wrath  appear- 
est.  For  men  shall  cast  away  their  silver, 
and  count  their  gold  as  dross  :  it  shall 
not  save  in  the  great  and  awful  day  ! 
Where  is  now  the  monarch’s  might, 
where  all  his  splendor,  where  the  dreams 
of  earthly  greatness  ?  The  princes  of  the 
earth  shall  cast  their  crowns  before  Thee ; 
and  all  the  power  of  the  mighty  shall 
fail,  when  Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  come  to 
judge  the  world. 


XV.  Duet  (Treble  and  Tenor). 

Forsake  me  not  in  this  dread  hour,  O 
God  most  merciful !  Thou  art  my  hope, 
O  Lord,  give  ear  unto  my  prayer!  O 
spare  thy  servant,  and  cast  him  not  away  ! 
If  Thou  forsake  me,  whither  shall  I  flee  ? 
No  friend  is  nigh,  no  arm  to  save,  but 
only  Thou,  Almighty  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Thee,  O  Lord,  in  Thee  alone  I  trust! 

XVI.  Chorus. 

“  If  with  your  whole  hearts  ye  humbly 
seek  me,  I  will  be  found  of  you,”  saith 
the  Lord;  “  and,  if  ye  return  to  me  sin¬ 
cerely,  I  will  receive  you  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  will  be  your  Father, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  ”  thus  saith 
the  Lord. 

XVII.  Solo  (Tenor). 

Jehovah  now  cometh  to  judgment ! 
Bow  down  to  worship  Him  who  made 
the  heavens  and  earth. 

XVIII.  Chorus. 

Destroyed  is  Babylon  the  mighty! 
The  smoke  of  her  torment  ascendeth  for 
evermore.  The  hour  of  judgment  is 
come!  Now  is  the  Lord  at  hand  !  The 
grave  gives  up  its  dead  :  the  sea  gives 
up  its  dead  :  the  seals  are  broken :  the 
books  are  all  unclosed  :  the  mighty  now 
tremble  before  Him. 

Symphony. 

Solo  (Tenor). 

It  is  ended  ! 

XIX.  Quartette  and  Chorus. 

Blest  are  the  departed  who  in  the 
Lord  are  sleeping,  from  henceforth  for 
evermore  :  they  rest  from  their  labors, 
and  their  works  follow  them. 
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XX.  Recitative  (Treble). 

I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
by  God  prepared  and  adorned  as  a  bride. 
1  o  !  the  house  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
He  will  dwell  among  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  petople.  Nor  sun  shall  be, 
nor  moon  :  God  is  their  sun  ;  there  shall 
His  majesty  unclouded  ri.-e.  No  earthly 
house  is  there  :  God  is  their  temple  and 
their  light. 

XXI.  Solo  (Tenor). 

Behold!  He  soon  shall  come,  in  his 
might  arrayed,  to  give  to  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  work. 

Quartette. 

“  Then  come.  Lord  Jesus’” 


XXII.  Chorus. 

“Great  and  wonderful  are  all  Thy 
works,  O  thou  Almighty  God  !  How  just 
and  true  are  all  Thy  commandments,  Je¬ 
hovah,  King  of  Saints !  ” 

Quartette  and  Chorus. 

“  O  Lord,  who  shall  not  fear  Thee, 
who  shall  not  glorify  Theei  All  nations 
of  the  earth  shail  come  and  worship  be¬ 
fore  Thy  throne,  for  Thou  only  art  holy.” 

Chorus. 

Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  evermore!  Hallelujah! 
AmenJ 
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SYMPHONY,.  No.  i,  B  flat,.  Op„  38,, . Schumann. 

7.  Andante ,  un  ftoco'  maestoso.  Allegro ,  niolto  vivace. 

2.  Larghetto. 
j.  Scherzo,  inolto  vivace. 

4.  Allegro ,  animato  e  graziozo. 

THIS  is  the  earliest  of  Schumann’s  four  published  symphonies.  It  was 
first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  on  March  31st,  1841,  at  a 
concert  conducted  by  Mendelssohn,  and  was  probably  composed  only  shortly 
before  that  date.  His  previously  published  compositions  had  consisted  of 
piano-forte  pieces  and  songs,  so  that  this  was  not  only  his  first  symphony,  but 
his  first  important  work  for  the  orchestra,  for  which  he  ultimately  wrote  so 
much  and  so'  successfully.  In'  a  letter  to  Dorn,  dated  in  the  spring  of  1839,  he 
complains  of  the  piano  as  “too  narrow  a  field  for  his  thoughts,”  and  announces 
his  intention  of  applying  himself  to  orchestral  writing  to  make  up  for  his  want 
of  practice.  In  proof  of  his  success  Schumann  might  point  with  confidence 
to  the  symphony  now  before  us.  It  was  written  at  the  most  happy  period  of 
his  life,  when  the  long-continued  obstacles  to  his  marriage  had  been  overcome, 
and  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  high  and  recognized  position  as  a 
composer  and  authority  in  music.  “  I  have  now,”  says  he  in  a  letter  to  another 
friend,  in  May,  1841,  “  a  household  of  my  own,  and  my  circumstances  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  were.  The  time  since  you  last  heard  from  me  has  passed 
in  happiness  and  work.  I  wished  for  you  to  hear  my  symphony.  How  happy 
I  was  at  the  performance  ! — I  and  others  also,  for  it  had  such  a  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  as  I  think  no  symphony  has  had  since  Beethoven  !” 

This  state  of  things  the  symphony  reflects  very  characteristically.  He  is 
known  to  have  entitled  it  originally  “  Spring  Symphony.”  It  is  of  all  his 
orchestral  works  the  most  free  from  those  clouds  of  melancholy  which  disturb 
and  obscure  many  of  his  later  works.  In  tunefulness  and  fluency,  and  in 
happy  expression,  no  less  than  in  the  novelty  of  its  material,  and  the  close  and 
masterly  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  this  work  ought  surely  to  satisfy  at  once 
the  casual  listener  and  the  exacting  critic.  Here,  if  anywhere,  Schumann  may 
be  welcomed  as  one  who  speaks  because  he  has  something  new  to  say,  and 
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says  it  well.  The  first  movement  is  full  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  happy  strokes 
of  harmony ;  and  there  are  few  things  in  music  of  more  elevating  effect  than 
the  climax  near  the  end,  where  a  new  and  lovely  phrase  is  given  in  simple 
harmony,  first  by  the  strings  and  then  by  the  full  orchestra,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  happiness.  Nor  are  the  other  movements  with¬ 
out  their  distinct  and  obvious  points  of  novelty  and  interest.  Of  these  two 
may  be  named, — first,  the  passage  which  finally  closes  the  scherzo ,  and  which 
is  not  only  perfectly  original,  but  also  of  charming  effect;  and,  secondly,  the 
trombone  passage  in  the  second  portion  of  the  finale ,  which,  though  perhaps 
containing  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  movement  of  Schubert’s  Symphony  in 
C,  No.  9, — heard  by  Schumann  for  the  first  time  in  Leipzig  only  a  few  months 
before  the  composition  of  his  work, — is  yet  treated  in  its  own  way  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  solemn,  religious  effect  not  easily  forgotten.  The  two  trios  to  the  scherzo 
are  an  innovation  on  established  form,  possibly  suggested  by  Beethoven  in  the 
repetition  of  the  trio  in  his  Fourth  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  but  not  actually 
found,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  in  any  symphony  before  this  one  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  is  full  of  that  earnestness  and  serious  indi¬ 
viduality  which  are  among  Schumann’s  most  marked  characteristics.  The 
words  which  are  inscribed  over  the  orchestra  of  the  Gewandhaus-Hall  in 
Leipzig, — “  Res  severa  est  verum  gaudium , ’  ’ — would  form  a  not  unfit  motto  for 
his  life.  To  him,  as  to  Mendelssohn,  “  a  great  joy”  was  always  a  “serious 
thing.”  That  precious  gift  of  gayety  and  light-heartedness  which  is  so  enviable, 
and  which  Mendelssohn  possessed  in  so  large  a  measure,  Schumann  probably 
never  knew, — at  least,  he  never  shows  it.  But  in  recompense  Nature  gave 
him  many  other  things.  She  endowed  him  with  ambition,  force,  passion, 
imagination,  tenderness,  love  of  beauty, — as  well  as  with  great  purity  and 
nobility,  and  a  truly  remarkable  power  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  hearers,  and  attaching  them  to  him,  as  if  by  an  intimate  personal 
bond. 


ARIA,  “  Ou’a  mes  ordres  ici  ”  (“Jean  de  Paris”) . Boieldieu. 


Qu'a  mes  ordres  ici  tout  le  monde  se 
rende ;  e’est  moi,  grand  seneschal,  moi 
qui  parle  et  commande.  Puisqu’en  ce 
lieu  e’est  a  moi  d’ordonner,  j’ordonne 
done  qu’on  serve  le  diner.  C’est  la  prin- 
cesse  de  Navarre  que  je  vous  annonce  en 
ces  lieux ;  e’est  la  merveille  la  plus  rare 
qu’ait  pu  formes  la  main  des  dieux.  C’est 
bon.  Silence ! 


La  princesse  treuvant  tout  pret  en  arri- 
vant,  de  son  grand  seneschal  reconnaitra 
lezele.  Bravo!  s’ecriera-t-elle,  avec  cette 
grace  aimable  et  naturelle,  qui  ne  saurait 
l’abandonncr.  File  dira  :  “  Allons,  qu’on 
serve  le  diner.  En  ces  lieux  on  redouble 
d’ardeur,  par  vos  service,  par  votre  zele, 
meriter  sa  faveur.” 
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CAVATINA,  “  Casta  Diva  ”  (“  Norma”),  , 


Bellini. 


Casta  Diva,  che  inargenti, 
Queste  sacre  antiche,  piante, 
A  noi  volgi  it  bel  sembiante 
Senza  nube  e  senza  vel. 


Queen  of  heaven,  while  thou’rt  reigning, 
Love  upon  us  is  remaining, 

Clad  in  pureness,  and  disdaining 
Grosser  earth’s  nocturnal  vail. 


Tempra  tu  de’  cori  ardenti ! 
Tempra  ancor  lo  zelo  audace ! 
Spargi  in  terra  quella  pace, 
Che  regnar  tu  fai  nel  Ciel. 


Hallowed  by  thy  parent  presence. 
Let  its  holier,  sweeter  essence, 
Quelling  ev’ry  unlawful  license, 
As  above,  so  here  prevail. 


VINCENZIO  BELLINI  was  born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  November  ist,  1802, 
and  died  at  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  September  23d,  1835.  He  was  sent  by 
a  Sicilian  nobleman  to  the  Naples  Conservatory,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Zingarelli,  and  produced  his  first  opera  before  leaving  its  walls.  Being  heard 
by  Barbaja,  manager  of  La  Scala  and  the  San  Carlo,  it  brought  him  a  com¬ 
mission  to  write  for  Naples.  The  result  was  “Bianca  e  Fernando,”  given  in 
1826  at  the  San  Carlo.  It  was  not  successful.  “II  Pirata”  first  placed  the 
young  composer  on  the  high  road  to  success,  but  once  on  it  he  marked  it  with 
such  superior  mile-stones  as  “La  Sonnambula,”  which  is  his  masterpiece, 
“  Norma,”  and  “  I  ’Puritani.”  This  was  his  last  opera,  as  soon  after  its  produc¬ 
tion,  while  visiting  an  English  friend,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  Rossini  was 
his  friend,  admirer  and  adviser,  and  Bellini  requited  him  by  taking  him  for  a 
model. 


CONCERTO,  for  Piano-Forte  with  Orchestra,  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Saint-Saens. 

/.  Andante  sostenuto. 

2.  Allegro  scherzando. 
y.  Presto. 


BALLAD,  “  The  Erl-King,” . .  Schubert. 

(Orchestral  accompaniment,  as  arranged  by  Liszt.) 


Wer  reitet  so  spat  durch  Nacht  und  Wind  ? 
Es  ist  der  Vater  mit  seinem  Kind ; 

Er  hat  den  Knaben  wohl  in  dem  Arm, 
Er  fasst  ihn  sicher,  er  halt  ihn  warm. 


Who  rides  by  night  in  the  tempe-t  wild? 
It  is  the  fond  father  with  his  child. 

He  holds  the  boy  safely  in  his  arm ; 

He  clasps  him  firmly,  he  keeps  him  warm. 
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“  Mein  Sohn,  was  birgst  du  so  bang  dein 
Gesicht  ?” 

“  Siehst,  Vater,  du,  den  Erlkonig  nicht  ? 

Den  Erlkonig  mit  Kron’  und  Schweif?” 

“Mein  Sohn,  es  ist  ein  Nebelstreif.” 

“Du  liebes  Kind,  komm’,  geh’  mit  mir ! 

Gar  schone  Sp’ele  spiel’  ich  mit  dir; 

March’  bunte  Blumen  sind  an  dem 
Strand ; 

Meine  Mutter  hat  manch’  gold’nen  G 
wand.” 

“  Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  und  horest  du 
nicht 

Was  Erlenkonig  mir  leise  verspricht  ?” 

“  Sei  ruhig,  bleibe  ruhig,  mein  Kind  ; 

In  diirren  Blattern  sausselt  der  Wind.” 

“  Willst,  feiner  Knabe,  du  mit  mir  gehen  ? 

Meine  Tochter  sollen  dich  warten  schon ; 

Meine  Tdchter  fiihren  den  nachtlichen 
Reih’n, 

Und  wiegen  und  tanzen  und  singen  dich 
ein.” 

“  Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  und  siehst  du 
nicht  dort 

Erlkonig’s  Tochter  am  diistern  Ort  ?” 

“Mein  Sohn,  mein  Sohn,  ich  seh’  es 
genau : 

Es  scheinen  die  alten  Weiden  so  grau.” 

“  Ich  liebe  dich,  mich  reizt  deine  schone 
Gestalt, 

Und,  bist  du  nicht  willig,  so  brauch’  ich 
Gewalt.” 

“Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  jetzt  fasst  er 
mich  an ! 

Der  Erlkonig  hat  mir  ein  Leid’s  gethan.” 

Dem  Vater  graust’s  ;  er  reitet  ge^phwind, 

Er  halt  in  d  en  Armen  das  achzende  Kind ; 

Erreicht  den  Hof  mit  Miih’  und  Noth ; — 

In  seinen  Armen*  das  Kind  war  todt. 


“  My  boy,  why  hid’st  thou  thy  face  with 
fear?” 

“  Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl-King 
near  ? 

The  Erl-King,  with  his  crown  and  train?” 

“  My  son,  the  fog  hangs  o’er  the  plain.” 

“  Come,  lovely  boy  ;  come,  go  with  me  ! 

Such  pretty  games  will  I  play  with  thee. 

The  banks  in  sweet  flowers  are  gaily 
drest, 

My  mother  has  many  a  golden  vest.” 

“  My  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not 
hear 

What  Erl-King  whispers  in  my  ear?” 

“  Fear  not,  fear  not,  my  darling  boy  ; 

The  winds  with  withering  foliage  toy.” 

“  O  come,  thou  fairest,  come  go  with  me  ; 

My  daughters  fair  shall  wait  on  thee. 

In  the  maze  of  the  midnight  their  dance 
they  sweep, — 

They’ll  rock  thee,  and  dance  thee,  and 
sing  thee  to  sleep.” 

“  My  father,  my  father,  and  see'st  thou  not 

The  Erl  King’s  daughters  in  yon  dim 
spot  ?” 

«  My  son,  my  son,  as  were  it  by  day, 

I  see  the  old  willows  shimmer  so  gray.” 

“  I  love  thee  ;  thy  beauty  has  ravished 
my  sense, 

And,  willing  or  not,  I’ll  carry  thee  hence.” 

“  O  father  !  O  father  !  he  seizes  my  arm  ; 

O  father  !  the  Erl-King  has  wrought  me 
harm.” 

The  father  rides  swiftly  in  fear  and  alarm ; 

He  clasps  the  moaning  child  in  his  arm, 

He  reaches  his  home  in  fear  and  dread ; — 

But  in  his  arms  the  child  lay  dead. 
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OVERTURE,  “William  Tell,” 


Rossini. 


GIOACCHINO  ANTONIO  ROSSINI  was  born  at  Pesaro,  in  the  Romagna, 
February  29th,  1792,  and  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  November  13th,  1868. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna,  his 
teacher  in  counterpoint  being  Padre  Mattei.  Plis  first  great  success  was  scored 
in  “Tancrecli,”  first  performed  in  Venice  in  1813,  and  all  the  remainder  of  his 
familiar  operas  were  written  within  the  sixteen  years  following.  After  “Guil¬ 
laume  Tell,”  written  in  1829,  while  he  was  director  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris, 
he  gave  up  active  composition  and  rested  upon  his  laurels,  which  are  still  the 
greenest  and  freshest  that  have  decked  the  head  of  an  Italian-opera  composer 
of  this  century.  His  self-imposed  silence,  when  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time  in 
the  musical  world.  Some  attributed  it  to  jealousy  of  the  success  of  Meyerbeer; 
but  the  real  motive,  doubless,  was  that  which  Fetis  gives.  In  his  “Dictionary 
of  Musicians,”  he  relates  that  whenever  questioned  on  the  subject  Rossini  al¬ 
ways  gave  the  same  answer:  “One  more  success  would  not  add  to  my  fame; 
a  failure  could  only  lessen  it.  The  first  I  do  not  need,  and  I  will  not  lay  my¬ 
self  open  to  the  second.” 

“In  his  Paris  operas,”  says  the  biographer  of  Rossini  in  the  “Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,”  “and  especially  in  ‘Guillaume  Tell,’  the  influence  of 
French  taste  makes  itself  strongly  felt,  and  we  find  a  clearness,  a  charm,  a 
delicacy  in  the  small  details,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth  of 
style,  an  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  stage,  and  a  dignity,  which  raise  this 
epoch  of  his  career  far  higher  than  either  of  the  others.” 

The  overture  is  unquestionably  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  has  almost  be¬ 
come  his  sole  representative  in  the  modern  concert  repertory.  Joseph  Bennett, 
in  his  analysis  of  it  for  one  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  concerts,  says :  “  The  open¬ 
ing  andante ,  so  exquisitely  instrumented  for  five  violoncelli  and  divided  double 
basses,  illustrates  the  repose  and  peace  of  the  Alpine  solitudes.  In  the  allegro , 
this  calm  is  broken  by  the  raging  of  a  storm  which  runs  its  angry  course  amid 
lightnings  and  thunders,  till  the  clouds  clear  away,  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and 
from  the  mountain  sides  are  heard  the  notes  of  the  ‘  Ranz  des  Vachesl  All  is 
peace  again;  but  soon,  with  startling  suddenness,  trumpets  sound  a  call  to 
arms;  the  shepherd’s  pipe  is  abandoned  for  the  patriot’s  sword;  and  the  over¬ 
ture  ends  amid  exultant  notes  of  victory  over  oppression.” 
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ODYSSEUS,  or  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses, . Bruch. 

THE  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  after  the  fall  of  Troy  offers  such 
a  fine  subject  for  musical  treatment  that  it  is  strange  that  no  composer 
has  availed  himself  of  it  until  the  present  time.  But  it  has  at  last  found  a 
fitting  interpreter  in  the  writer  of  the  “Odysseus,”  Max  Bruch,  who,  though 
yet  comparatively  a  young  man,  has  won  an  enviable  position  among  writers 
of  the  highest  class.  His  compositions  are  characterized  by  striking 
vigor  and  originality,  being  free  from  the  well-worn  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  phrases  that  form  the  stock  in  trade  of  so  many  would-be  composers. 
His  mastery  of  orchestral  resources  is  simply  absolute.  He  constantly  pro¬ 
duces  new  and  beautiful  effects  by  a  happy  audacity  in  his  combinations. 
He  does  not  belong  to  the  school  which  affects  to  despise  melody, — per¬ 
haps  from  inability  to  invent  it, — but  abounds  in  well-defined,  original  and 
noble  melodies.  Nor  does  he  belong  to  the  school  which,  from  lack  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of  noise  to  produce  its  effects  ;  but  with  the  resources 
of  the  ordinary  orchestra  he  portrays  every  emotion  with  unerring  skill,  from 
the  seductive  song  of  the  sirens  to  the  horrors  of  the  nether  world  of  shades. 

The  “  Odysseus  ”  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude  of  singular  delicacy  and 
beauty,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  following  exquisite  phrase,  given  out 
by  the  violins  alone  : 
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With  delicate  skill,  this  phrase  is  slightly  altered  as  follows  at  the  end  of 
the  prelude : 
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This  introduction  deserves  special  attention,  its  themes  being  a  forshadow- 
ing  of  the  climax  of  the  story,  the  reunion  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  The  temp- 
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tation  is  great  to  make  numerous  quotations  from  this  introduction,  did  space 
permit,  especially  of  one  beautiful  passage  when  a  flowing  scale-passage  in 
octaves,  on  the  violins,  is  accompanied  by  arpeggio  triplets  on  the  violas.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  all  through  the  work  the  author  exhibits  a  great 
partiality  for  the  viola  and  uses  it  with  rare  skill. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  succession  of  musical  tableaux.  The  first  is  on 
the  island  of  Calypso ,  and  opens  with  a  chorus  of  nymphs,  with  a  graceful  ac¬ 
companiment  of  arpeggios  and  trills  for  the  wood  instruments,  changing  to 
sustained  notes,  as  they  tell  of  the  “much-enduring”  Ulysses  mourning  for 
his  home,  which  he  bewails  in  a  solo  of  much  dignity  and  pathos.  Hermes 
announces  to  him  the  decree  of  the  gods  that  he  should  return  to  his  home. 
Ulysses  returns  thanks  to  the  gods  in  a  solo  of  bright,  manly  character. 

The  second  scene  is  in  the  abode  of  departed  spirits, — the  sad,  gloomy 
nether  world  of  the  ancients.  The  author  has  accumulated  every  means  the 
orchestra  presents  to  paint  the  horrors  of  Ulysses's  visit  to  the  abode  of  the 
shades.  Successive  troops  of  children,  brides,  youths  and  old  men  approach, 
singing  “Woe!”  and  “Sorrow!”,  to  dip  their  thin  lips  in  the  blood  which 
Ulysses ,  by  the  direction  of  Circe ,  had  poured  into  a  trench  as  a  banquet  for 
the  ghosts.  The  hero  calls  for  Tciresias,  who  approaches,  and  warns  him 
against  the  sirens  in  a  recitative,  with  a  strange,  ghostly  accompaniment  for 
violas,  violoncellos  and  double  basses,  all  playing  double  notes.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  recitative  of  moving  pathos,  in  which  his  mother,  Antic leia  (whom 
he  now  knows  for  the  first  time  to  be  dead),  tells  him  he  will  see  his  home 
again!  and  also  all  that  has  happened  there  since  his  departure.  The  ac¬ 
companiment  of  this  recitative  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the  last,  being  scored 
for  wood  and  brass.  This  scene  ends  with  a  chorus  of  the  affrighted  com¬ 
panions  of  Ulysses. 

The  third  scene  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  last.  It  is  bright  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean  sky  and  the  fresh  breeze,  with  the  song  of  the  rowers,  as 
the  hero  and  his  companions  hoist  sail  for  home.  It  opens  with  a  sailors’ 
chorus,  with  the  following  bright  accompaniment, — another  example  of  the 
author’s  fondness  for  the  viola  and  his  treatment  of  it: 


This  accompaniment  is  gradually  worked  up  by  the  whole  orchestra,  the  violins 
taking  the  triplets  in  extended  arpeggios.  A  sudden  change  of  the  key  from 
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D  to  F  sharp  now  takes  place,  and  the  movement  changes  from  the  brisk  allegro 
to  a  passionate  andante ,  as  the  song  of  the  sirens  pursues  the  flying  ship.  No 
description  can  do  justice  to  this  chorus.  The  seductive,  passionate  melody, — 
the  bewildering  variety  and  ever-changing  color  of  the  instrumentation,  with 
its  rippling,  harp  arpeggios  running  through  it, — altogether  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  musical  pictures  of  unequalled  beauty.  This  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  work.  The  following  is  the  principal  theme  in  the  sirens’ 
song : 


But  the  danger  is  at  last  past,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  distracted  Ulysses 
to  his  companions  to  unbind  him  or  to  stop ;  and  the  cheery  song  of  the  sailors 
is  resumed,  as  they  speed  away  with  oar  and  sail  from  the  fatal  island  of  the 
sirens. 

The  fourth  scene  describes  the  tempest  that  wrecks  the  unfortunate  hero 
and  deprives  him  of  all  his  companions.  It  is  a  stupendous  movement.  No 
quotation  is  posssible.  Its  difficulty  is  such  that  it  will  be  a  fine  test  of  the 
powers  of  the  Festival  chorus  to  do  it  justice.  Perhaps  no  greater  praise  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  modern  composer  than  to  say  that  he  has  depicted  with  more 
than  success  a  tempest  without  resorting  to  big  drums  and  cymbals,  and  other 
Turkish  or  Chinese  instruments  of  torture. 

After  the  wreck,  Ulysses  bewails  his  sad  fate;  but  a  bold,  cheerful  chorus 
of  Oceanides  and  Tritons  bids  him  be  of  good  courage.  He  reaches  the  land  ; 
the  storm  dies  away ;  a  chorus  of  exquisite  beauty  lulls  him  to  sleep.  This 
peaceful  lullaby  ends  the  first  part,  and  leaves  the  worn  hero  resting  peacefully 
after  his  manv  severe  trials. 

J 

The  second  part  presents  us  first  with  a  picture  of  the  hero’s  home, — the 
faithful  Penelope ,  mourning  her  long-lost  husband  and  her  lately  lost  son,  Tele- 
machus,  who  has  gone  in  search  of  his  father.  The  scene  opens  with  a 
recitative,  followed  by  the  most  important  soprano  solo  in  the  work.  The 
melody  is  simple,  and  devoid  of  all  extravagance ;  it  is,  moreover,  filled  with 
the  pathos  of  resignation  and  the  dignity  of  conscious  worth  of  the  noble  Queen 
of  Ithaca.  The  accompaniment  is  very  beautiful,  the  obbligato  phrase  in  run¬ 
ning  triplets,  alternating  between  the  viola  and  violoncello,  producing  an  ex¬ 
quisite  effect. 

The  sixth  scenes  carries  us  back  to  the  sleeping  Ulysses  in  the  land  of  the 
Phaikes.  It  opens  with  the  gay,  happy  princess,  Nausicaa,  singing,  dancing 
and  playing  ball  with  her  maidens.  The  gavety  of  this  solo  is  a  sharp  contrast 
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to  the  melancholy  plaint  of  Penelope  in  the  last*scene.  Nothing  can  be  brighter 
and  more  sportive  than  this  solo,  with  its  accompanying  chorus  and  its  sym¬ 
phony  like  the  laughter  of  light-hearted  girls.  The  symphony  is  constructed 
trom  the  following  phrase,  tossed  lightly,  like  the  playful  girls’  ball,  from  one 
instrument  to  another : 


Their  game  is  interrupted  by  the  awakened  Ulysses,  who  begs  for  help  and 
shelter.  After  a  recitative  from  Nausicaa  and  Ulysses,  they  join  in  a  duet  of 
simple,  tender  beauty, — a  shining  proof  that  the  art  of  being  simple,  melodious, 
and  yet  original,  is  not  a  lost  art.  The  princess’s  companions  join  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  chorus,  and  the  scene  winds  up  with  an  invitation  to  the  wanderer 
to  accompany  them  to  the  palace  of  her  father,  King  Alkinons. 

The  seventh  scene  opens  with  a  fugue- like  chorus  of  welcome  from  the 
Phaikes,  bold  and  cheerful,  with  a  sort  of  warm,  savage  cordiality  befitting  a 
warrior  race.  They  call  on  the  rhapsodes,  or  bards,  to  sing  a  warlike  lay  while 
they  drain  their  goblets.  The  bards,  moved  by  some  mysterious  influence,  di¬ 
vine  who  the  strange  guest  is,  and  choose  for  their  theme  the  fall  of  Troy  and 
the  deeds  of  Ulyssss.  This  song  of  the  bards  is  unquestionably  the  chief  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  work.  The  strange,  wild,  almost  barbarous,  character  of  the 
melody,  sung  in  unison  by  all  the  tenors  and  basses, — the  originality  of  the 
phrases  in  the  accompaniment, — the  transformation  of  the  orchestra  into  a 
mighty  harp,— together  combine  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  gallant,  generous, 
warrior  Phaikes  that  impresses  the  mind  with  more  vivid  reality  than  either 
poet  or  painter  could  attain  : 
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The  princess  observes  the  stranger  weeping,  as  he  listens  to  the  recital  of  his 
own  adventures.  The  startled  Phaikes,  in  a  chorus,  the  accompaniment  of 
which  paints  expressively  their  surprise  and  agitation,  exclaim :  “  ’Tis  Odysseus!" 
and  in  a  burst  of  choral  harmony  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  followed,  after  a 
short  recitative  from  Ulysses,  by  a  quartette  and  chorus,  another  striking  example 
of  our  author’s  power  to  compose  quiet,  beautiful  melodies, — in  which  Nansicaa, 
Alkinous ,  her  father,  and  Arete,  her  mother,  and  Ulysses,  sing  the  praises  of 
domestic  felicity.  The  richness  of  the  orchestration  of  this  quartette  and  chorus 
is  remarkable,  even  in  this  mine  of  rich  invention.  No  sooner  has  this  peace¬ 
ful,  melodious  “Hymn  to  the  Lares"  ended,  than  the  unresting  Ulysses  prefers 
his  request  for  a  ship  to  bear  him  to  Ithaca.  This  is  followed  by  one  of  the 
most  charming  sailing  songs  ever  written.  The  rush  of  the  ship, — the  swing  of 
the  oars, — the  free,  fresh  breeze  swelling  the  sails, — are  all  suggested  with  in¬ 
imitable  skill  and  taste  by  the  simple,  unresting  flight  of  the  violins,  the  sharp 
chord  of  the  violas  on  the  unaccented  beat,  and  the  undulating  motion  of  the 
basses.  His  generous  hosts  gather  on  the  shore  to  wish  the  departing  Ulysses 
a  happy  voyage,  and  the  scene  closes. 

The  eighth  scene  transports  us  again  to  Ulysses's  home  in  Ithaca.  In  a  solo 
of  exquisite  pathos  and  simplicity,  the  almost  hopeless  Penelope  bewails  her 
fate,  as  she  weaves  the  web  that  she  nightly  unravels, — her  last  resource  from 
the  importunities  of  the  riotous  suitors,  she  having  promised  to  give  them  a  de¬ 
cision  when  the  web  is  finished.  The  quiet  beauty  of  this  solo  makes,  it  likely 
to  prove  the  most  attractive  one  in  the  work. 

In  the  ninth  scene,  we  return  to  Ulysses,  now  at  last  about  to  see  his  long- 
lost  home.  The  scene  opens  with  a  short  solo  from  the  helmsman.  As  the 
ship  approaches  the  shore,  he  directs  the  sailors  to  lift  gently  the  sleeping 
Ulysses  and  bear  him  ashore,  and  lay  him  in  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree.  This 
done,  they  sail  away,  singing  another  lovely  boat  song, — a  complete  contrast  to 
the  last,  with  a  quiet,  sustained  accompaniment,  chiefly  for  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  The  song  dies  away  in  the  distance,  the  orchestra  prolonging  the 
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gradually  diminishing  strain  after  the  voices  cease.  Ulysses  now  awakes,  and  in 
a  short,  agitated  recitative  denounces  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  Phaikes. 
But  Minerva ,  who  as  Mentor  has  watched  his  whole  life,  appears,  and  in  a 
recitative,  accompanied  by  light,  graceful  arpeggios  on  the  clarionet  and  flute, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  familiar  scene  around  him.  Ulysses  breaks  into  a 
rapturous  solo,  full  of  wondrous  vigor  and  fire,  but  soon  changed,  when 
Minerva  tells  him  the  state  of  affairs  at  his  palace,  into  a  strain  of  martial  fury 
as  he  vows  vengeance  on  the  impudent  suitors  of  his  faithful  queen.  The 
scoring  of  this  solo  is  a  study  for  variety  and  stirring  effects. 

In  the  tenth  scene,  the  news  of  Ulysses's  return  has  spread  abroad.  The 
opening  chorus  depicts  with  masterly  power  the  excitement  of  the  gathering 
crowd,  as  the  welcome  news  flies  from  lip  to  lip.  The  hurry  and  commotion 
culminates  in  the  cry:  “Behold  him!”  The  rapid,  short,  descending  scale 
that  accompanies  these  words,  is  like  a  sudden  cry  of  astonishment.  After  the 
bustle  and  life  of  this  scene,  we  have  a  picture  of  calm,  happy  contentment. 
The  much-tried  hero  and  his  noble  queen  are  again  united,  pouring  out  their 
love  and  their  thanks  to  the  gods  in  a  duet  of  tender,  passionate  intensity. 
This  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  story,  of  which  the  prelude  was  a  fore¬ 
shadowing,  its  themes  reappearing  in  this  duet.  All  the  resources  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  aid  in  depicting  the  joy,  content  and  pious 
thankfulness  of  the  long-parted  Ulysses  and  his  queen.  The  Ithacans,  in  a 
choral-like  burst  of  harmony,  proclaim  their  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  return 
of  their  king.  This  chorus  is  long,  consisting  of  several  movements,  notice¬ 
able  among  which  is  a  short  fugue ,  the  accompaniment  of  which  is  an  aston¬ 
ishing  display  of  ingenuity,  in  the  numerous  and  varied  figures  which  it 
contains. 

This  winds  up  a  work  which  for  power  and  originality  far  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  produced  of  late  years.  May  it  be  only  a  promise  of  many 
others  from  its  talented  author !  H.  A.  C. 


twines  the  full-clustered  vine ;  fragrant 
odors  are  wafted  from  bowers  of  myrtle. 

But  behold  !  ’neath  yon  rocky  head¬ 
land,  there  sits  Odysseus  and  mourns; 
looks  out  toward  Ithaca’s  shore  o’er  the 
barren  waters ;  longs  for  home.  He 
loves  not  the  fair  Calypso. 

Odysseus. 

Flow,  ye  tears,  since  days  are  hateful. 
Break,  thou  heart,  since  life  is  wasted ! 


|3art  first. 

I.  ODYSSEUS  ON  CALYPSO’S 
ISLAND. 

Chorus  of  the  Nymphs  of  Calypso. 

Here,  oh,  Hermes  !  in  the  midst  of  the 
islet,  where  four  fountains  their  waters 
translucent  wreathe  over  meadows  enam¬ 
elled  with  flowers,  dwelleth  our  golden¬ 
haired  sister,  Calypso;  through  her  grot 
spreads  a  cool,  purple  shadow ;  all  around 
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Home,  thou  art  of  all  the  treasure, 

Who  thy  . dear  delights  have  tasted. 

Sad  to  dwell,  unblest,  unfriended, 

Tho’  mid  earthly  joy  and  splendor, 

Far  from  the  sweet  ties  of  kindred, 

Far  away  from  consort  tender. 

Ithaca,  fairest,  thou  sunny  isle  ! 

There  doth  great  Neriton  skywards  soar, 
Uplifting  his  green  forest-crown  ; 

Oh,  my  lov’d  home,  shall  I  see  thee  no 
more  ? 

Penelope,  thou  blissful  one, 

Balm  in  sorrow  the  vows  have  proved 
Thou,  when  we  parted,  didst  breathe. 

Oh,  have  I  lost  thee,  my  wife  beloved  ? 

Hermes. 

Mortal,  this  day  thou  shalt  cease  from 
lamenting;  waste  not  thy  heart  with 
sighing.  The  immortals  relent  at  the 
sound  of  thy  woes  !  I  hither  am  sent  by 
the  father  of  gods ;  from  Calypso’s  en¬ 
chantment  thou  shalt  be  saved;  the  ties 
that  enlace  thee  shall  vanish  !  Thy  hol¬ 
low,  swift  ship  shall  go  forth  o’er  the 
waters,  and  return  to  thy  home  with  thy 
faithful  companions. 

Odysseus. 

O !  lord  of  Olympus,  thou  ruler  of 
gods,  who  swayest  mortal  hearts  to  obey 
thy  decrees,  have  thanks  that  thy  wTill 
is  propitious  !  And,  though  some  god 
contrive  my  doom  upon  the  shadowy 
waters,  my  heart  shall  be  proof  against 
fortune  !  Oh,  mighty  Kronion,  have 
thanks ! 

II.  ODYSSEUS  IN  HADES. 

Chorus  (Companions  of  Ulysses). 

The  bounds  we  have  reached,  at  last, 
of  the  deep-flowing  ocean ;  black  yawn 
dull  Erebus’s  fatal  abysses,  veiled  in 
gloom  of  silence  and  night ;  never  shall 
far-darting  Helios  send  his  beams  ’neath 
the  west,  dark  and  distant.  Endless 


night  is  around  us.  Here,  where  loudly 
thundering  the  flood  of  Kokytos  pours  its 
black  wave  into  Acheron’s  tide, — -here, 
where  rocks  pierce  high-tow’ring  heaven, 
— let  us  invoke  the  shades. 

Odysseus. 

Hear,  and  be  gracious,  mighty  lord  of 
shades  !  I  pour  this  blood  to  the  sacred 
dead ;  behold  it  flow  down  the  dark  re¬ 
cess  !  I  call  thee,  thou  royal  bard  of 
Thebes,  T eiresias ;  and  thou,  my  mother ! 
Draw  near,  and  let  your  winged  words 
foretell  if  yet  my  home  and  consort  I 
shall  see  ! 

Chorus  (Companions  of  Ulysses). 

.See,  oh,  horror!  there,  surging  aloft, 
the  departed  !  They  are  crowding  around 
the  trench  to  the  blood  ;  our  hearts  are 
trembling  with  terror  !  Shield  us,  oh, 
lord  of  darkness  ! 

Chorus  of  the  Departed. 

Weep  !  Weep  !  Weep  ! 

Who  calls  the  shadows,  who  calls  the 
departed,  from  restful  sleep  to  sunlight 
and  day  ? 

Blood  hath  lured  us  from  below;  let 
us  drink  it  while  it  flows  ! 

Chorus  of  Children. 

Joy  and  hope  shone  warm  upon  us,  ere 
life’s  smiling  morn  had  won  us.  Ah! 
our  joys  were  shorn  by  remorseless 
death  ! 

Ch  rus  of  Brides. 

Hymen’s  torch  was  brightly  burning; 
Every  thought  of  sorrow  spurning. 

Alas  !  while  our  hearts  were  yearning, 
We  were  embraced  by  icy,  cold  death  ! 

t 

Chorus  of  Youths. 

We  had  life  that  death  might  slay  us; 
Soon  his  touch  our  strength  did  blight ! 
Love  nor  joy  on  earth  could  delay  us; 
We  were  doomed  to  endless  night! 
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Chorus  of  Old  Men. 

Long  we  wearied  with  sinking  faith  ; 
living,  we  mourned  and  prayed  for  death. 
But,  when  he  came,  we  pined  for  sweet 
light.  Sorrow  !  sorrow  !  Let  us  drink 
of  the  blood  ! 

Teiresias. 

Odysseus  !  what  seekest  thou  amongst 
the  departed  ?  Is’t  thy  joyful  returning  ? 
Have  a  care,  lest  thou  be  lured  by  the 
sirens.  Nor  draw  thou  near  to  their 
green,  fiow’ry  margin ;  bones  of  mortals 
lie  white  on  their  plains  ! 

Chorus  (Companions  of  Ulysses). 
He  sinks,  he  melts,  in  the  fathomless 
gloom ! 

Look,  yonder  rises  one  from  the  tomb! 

Anticleia. 

My  son,  turn  and  haste  thee  homeward  ! 
Thy  Lnd  Penelope  awaits  thy  returning. 
Ah  !  and  thy  father, — he  dwells  apart, 
clad  in  sad  garments,  ceaselessly  mourn¬ 
ing,  bowed  to  earth.  ’Tis  for  thee  that 
he  sorrows,  filling  his  heart  with  grief 
upon  grief;  and  age  lies  heavy  upon 
him. 

Chorus. 

She  sinks,  she  melts,  in  the  gloom  ! 

Odysseus. 

Mother,  why  dost  thou  fly  me  ?  Oh, 
let  my  fond  hands  enlace  thee;  oh,  let 
my  frozen  despair  be  loosed,  and  dissolve 
in  weeping ! 

Chorus. 

Sorrow  !  Dread  on  dread  !  Lo  !  surg¬ 
ing  aloft,  unnumbered  hosts  of  departed. 

Who  calls  the  shadows,  who  calls  the 
departed,  from  restful  sleep  to  sunlight 
and  day?  Clamor  of  woe!  Ah!  will 
the  vengeful  redresser  of  wrongs  send 


forth  dread  Gorgo,  with  death-bearing 
shield  ?  Our  hearts  are  trembling  with 
terror  !  Fly  ! 

III.  ODYSSEUS  AND  THE 
SIRENS. 

Chorus  (Companions). 

Our  sails  to  the  breezes,  swift  flies  the 
prow;  we  leave  behind  us  the  shadowy 
West ;  soundless,  our  ears  have  been 
closed,  naught  to  know,  with  yielding 
wax,  by  Odysseus's  behest. 

Ni  w,  sing,  oh,  ye  Sirens,  your  sweet 
song  of  yore  ;  and,  though  ye  sang  louder 
than  thunder’s  roar,  we  from  your  wiles 
shall  be  scatheless. 

Odysseus. 

The  oars  are  groaning,  the  billows  break; 
The  prow  flies  fast  its  silvery  wake. 

I  stand  bound  with  cables  secure  to  the 
mast, 

And  gaze  till  ’  o  1  fair  flow’ry  marge  we 
have  passed. 

Chorus  of  Sirens. 

Come,  great  Odysseus ! 

Odysseus. 

Hark !  Hear  ye  the  song  of  the 
Sirens  ? 

Chorus  of  Sirens. 

Come,  great  Odysseus,  hero  of  might! 

If  thou  wouldst  know  all  earthly  delight, 
Rest  thy  oars  and  tarry. 

From  our  lips  through  the  blissful  ages, 
Smilingly  flows  the  wisdom  of  sages ! 
Come  and  hear  our  rapturous  song ! 

Odysseus. 

Oh,  ye  hard-hearted,  stay  and  unbind 
me  ! 

Chorus  of  Companions. 

He  hears  their  song  !  He  asks  us  to 
stay  ;  he  asks  us  to  loose  him  ! 
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Chorus  of  Sirens. 

Of  lofty  Troy,  thy  island  home,  we  11 
tell  thee  of  what  has  been  and  what  will 
come;  by  our  margin  tarry  !  Come, rest 
the  swift  oar  and  tarry  ! 

Chorus  of  Companions. 

Row  well,  companions ! 

Odysseus. 

Oh,  stay!  I  entreat  ye,  urge  not  tire 
waters.  Tarry,  oh,  tarry  ! 

Chorus  of  Companions. 

Heed  not  his  words  !  We’re  safe  from 
danger.  Our  prow  divides  the  flashing 
tide,  and  the  isle  we  have  passed. 

Now, sing,  ye  sweet  Sirens,  your  sweet 
song  of  yore  ;  and,  though  ye  sang  louder 
than  thunder's  roar,  we  from  your  wiles 
shall  be  scatheless! 

IV.  THE  TEMPEST  AT  SEA. 
Chorus. 

Hark !  the  storm  gathers  from  afar ; 
loud  rusheth  the  blast  of  the  tempest. 
Behold  the  wrathful  Poseidon,  lifting  his 
trident  aloft!  Roaring  winds  rise  in  furi¬ 
ous  war,  and  lash  the  foam-crested  bil¬ 
lows. 

Odysseus. 

Wretched,  ah !  ill-fated  am  I !  How 
can  I  strive  against  mighty  Foseidon ! 
Lo !  how  the  dark’ning  skies  lower  o’er 
the  waves;  and  the  tempest  is  rising 
louder  and  louder  !  My  fatal  doom  is 
impending ! 

Oh  !  thrice  blessed,  ye  strong-hearted 
Greeks  who  were  slain  on  Troy’s  war¬ 
like  field !  Had  I  but  fallen  on  a  foe- 
man’s  shield,  here  not  alone  to  perish  ! 

Chorus. 

Bellow  and  rage,  ye  Tritons!  Bellow 
w'ith  loud,  thund’rous  roar !  Lightning 


flashes  unveil  the  darkness  around ;  all 
the  storm  winds,  unloosed,  pour  forth 
o’er  the  surges  their  torrents  of  wrath  ! 

Chorus  of  Oceanides. 

Lo,  behold !  where  the  dark  tide  is 
whirling,  on  the  crest  of  the  raving  bil¬ 
lows,  ride:h  the  sad-eyed  daughter  of 
Thebes,  Leukothea,  our  fair  sister. 

Leukothea. 

Mortal!  Fear  not  that  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  prevent  thy  return,  or  destroy 
thee  !  Here,  spread  thou  upon  thy  war¬ 
like  breast  this  veil  that  immortals  have 
woven,  and  thou  shalt  defy  all  his  ter¬ 
rors  ! 

Odysseus. 

Thanks,  merciful  goddess!  Trusting 
in  thy  protection,  straight  I  plunge  in 
the  dark,  briny  waters. 

Chorus. 

4  _ 

Lo  !  he  plunges  below  in  the  waters; 
with  strong  arms  he  divideth  the  surges. 

On,  Odysseus,  we’ll  bear  thee,  and 
guide  thee  safe  to  yon  sheltering  inland. 

Lo !  at  last  earth-shaking  Poseidon 
calms  his  anger.  Far  and  faint  sounds 
the  low-roiling  thunder.  Slow  and 
strong  the  tide  poureth  backward.  Yon¬ 
der  beckons  the  wood- crested  harbor. 

Gracious  Athena!  oh,  upon  his  weary 
eyelids  pour  the  soothing  balm  of  sleep  1 


Part  Second. 

V.  PENELOPE’S  MOURNING. 

Penelope. 

Thou  far-darting  sun,  must  thy  light 
divine  wake  me  yet  once  again  ?  At  the 
gates  of  dreams  I  was  slumbering.  Why 
have  the  gods  sent  me  griefs  without 
measure  ?  I  of  women  the  mest  am 
bereft,  and  still  my  woes  are  increasing ! 
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They  first  took  from  me,  for  fate  most 
inglorious,  my  lord,  my  true,  lion-hearted, 
consort,  the  chief  in  virtue  amongst  the 
Achaians !  And  now  my  son,  well- 
beloved,  evil  tempests  have  snatched 
from  my  side  !  Alas !  I  knew  not  the 
hour  he  went  forth  to  seek  his  dear 
father.  My  soul  for  his  sake  is  troubled ; 
I  tremble,  lest  any  harm  o’er  him  hath 
been  fated !  Return  thou,  my  solace  ! 
my  heart’s  delight!  last  pledge  of  sweet 
hope  !  to  thy  mother  forlorn. 

Oh,  Atrytona !  daughter  of  all-subdu¬ 
ing  Kronion !  If  Odysseus  hath  e’er 
burned  in  his  palace  an  offring  to  thee, 
oh,  now  recall  his  good  deed  !  Save  my 
blameless,  dear-cherished  son  from  the 
insolent  suitors  at  home,  from  the  threat¬ 
ening  tempests  yonder !  Oh,  now  re¬ 
member  his  deeds,  Atrytona;  save,  oh, 
save  my  beloved,  only  son  ! 

And  thou,  Helios,  fountain  of  light, 
doth  thy  all-seeing  eye  in  its  course  still 
behold  my  Odysseus  a  dweller  among 
mortals?  Graciously  lead  him  with 
counselling  hand  !  Oh,  to  this  sorrowing 
heart  restore  him  !  Give  back  its  king  to 
this  sorrowing  land  ! 

VI.  NAUSICAA. 

Nausicaa. 

On  the  flowery  mead,  girt  by  the  dim¬ 
pling  tide,  come,  with  me  toss  the  ball 
merrily  to  and  fro. 

Naught  doth  please  the  immortals  like 
a  heart  that  in  joy  doth  bide. 

Chorus  of  Maidens. 

Naught  doth  please  the  immortals  like 
a  heart  that  in  joy  doth  bide. 

Nausicaa. 

Let’s  delight  in  our  May; 

Youth  but  an  hour  will  stay. 

All !  in  the  autumn  sweet 


Pleasure  will  fade  away. 

Have  no  care  for  the  morrow; 

Seize  the  fleeting,  the  blissful,  hour. 

Chorus  of  Maidens. 

Have  no  care  for  the  morrow,  etc.,  etc. 

Nausicaa. 

Crown  your  tresses  with  flowers !  Come, 
twine  the  mazy  dance !  Catch  and  throw 
the  light  ball!  Seize  it  like  winged  joy! 
Hope  soars  ever  beyond  us ;  snatch  the 
pleasure  that  hovers  near  ! 

Chorus  of  Maidens. 

Hope  soars  ever  beyond  us,  etc.,  etc. 

Odysseus. 

Whence  these  sounds,  that  recall  me 
from  the  recesses  of  slumber?  Lo  !  on 
the  flowery  margin,  golden-tressed  maid¬ 
ens  are  sporting,  gloriously  led  by  their 
queen  in  the  dance  !  Thus,  pursuing  the 
swift  footed  stag,  huntress  Artemis  tra¬ 
verses  the  hills;  ’round  her  cluster  the 
well  buskined  nymphs,  she  the  fairest 
among  them. 

Hark  to  me,  queen,  or  heaven-dwelling 
goddess  !  Fear  and  reverence  possess 
me,  that  I  dare  not  clasp  thy  knees! 
After  perils  and  toils  unnumbered,  here 
I’m  cast  by  angry  seas!  Bend  on  my 
sorrows  a  glance  in  thy  kindness.  Pity  a 
stranger,  thy  suppliant,  and  helpless  !  Oh, 
have  mercy,  queen,  on  my  woes! 

Nausicaa. 

Fly  not,  my  maidens,  but  tarry  here. 
Why  do  ye  tremble?  None  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  Phaikes  with  hostile  intent; 
dear  is  our  race  to  the  immortals !  He 
whom  ye  see  is  poor  and  a  wanderer; 
help  me  to  succor  his  need  and  to  tend 
him.  Strangers  and  mendicants  are,  ye 
know,  sent  us  by  Zeus  ;  blest  is  the  hand 
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that  gives  freely !  What  a  radiance  of 
beauty  surrounds  him,  like  to  the  gods 
who  possess  the  wide  heavens  !  I  be¬ 
hold  him  with  amaze  ! 

Chorus  of  Maidens.  * 

Bli.-s  and  woe  Kronion  meteth;  just 
and  unjust  all  he  greeteth ;  high  and 
wondrous  are  his  ways.  Bear,  then, 
mortals,  steadfastly,  what  the  gods  have 
decreed  us.  Blest  is  the  hand  that  gives 
freely  !  Come,  then  !  Refresh  thee  with 
food  and  sweet  wine  ;  gather  around  thee  «. 
this  garment  of  wool ;  follow  our  chariot, 
— the  king  thou’lt  behold  !  That  from 
suppliant’s  prayer  we  turned,  be  not  told  ! 

VII.  THE  BANQUET  WITH  THE 
PHAIKES. 

Chorus. 

Be  welcome,  stranger,  to  the  Phaikes’s 
land;  here  is  the  favored  abode  of  the 
blessed  gods.  Here,  mirth  and  heart- 
stirring  song  invite  thee  !  From  brood¬ 
ing  sorrow  this  happy  land  is  free.  The 
joyous  dance,  the  strain  of  clear-toned 
harp, — these  the  Phaikes’s  dower  im¬ 
mortal.  Up,  then  !  Arouse  ye  !  Sing, 
oh,  rhapsodes,  while  we  pour  freely  the 
dark,  cheering  wine  ! 

Song  of  the  Rhapsodes. 

Ten  years  now  are  passed  since  glori¬ 
ous  Troy  in  the  dust  was  laid!  Then 
homeward  the  host  of  the  Argives  turned. 
Oh,  for  the  heroes,  the  mighty  chiefs,  that 
lie  dead  on  the  plain !  Beneath  the 
walls  of  Ilium  slain,  the  prey  of  fate  and 
slaughter!  But  sadder  for  those  who 
from  death  were  spared  when  the  swift 
spears  were  hurled.  Lonely,  they  roam 
o’er  the  watery  waste,  pursued  by  venge¬ 
ful  Poseideus’s  wrath  :  Agamemnon  and 
Odysseus  ! 


The  one  by  a  treacherous  wife  was 
slain,  when  scarce  to  his  hearth  was  the 
chief  returned,  struck  down  by  guile  at 
the  banquet. 

But  ah,  Odysseus !  Where  roves  his 
fleet  ship,  distraught  by  the  angry  gods? 
By  briny  surges  was  he  devoured  ?  Ot 
upon  the  shadowy  sea  doth  he  stray, 
with  patience  and  toil  still  seeking  the 
home  of  his  fathers  ? 

Nausicaa. 

He  weeps,  the  stranger  weeps. 
Chorus. 

He  weeps,  the  stranger  weeps. 

Alcinous. 

Say,  oh,  stranger !  why  thy  sorrow  ? 

Odysseus. 

’Tis  I  am  Odysseus  ! 

Chorus. 

’Tis  he  !  It  is  Odysseus,  the  chieftain 
of  might,  of  Troy  the  destroyer  !  Honor 
and  praise  to  our  noble  guest ! 

Odysseus. — Nausicaa. — Chorus. 

I  seek  not  honors,  oh,  friends  !  But 
grant  me  a  safe  and  speedy  escort  to  my 
home,  oh,  king  !  Nowhere  abides  such 
delight  as  in  the  homestead.  Sweet  the 
love  of  parents  dear;  sweet  to  dwell 
with  wife  beloved ! 

Odysseus. 

Let  me  depart,  then,  unharm’d  !  May 
the  gods,  who  possess  the  wide  heavens, 
prosper  and  bless  thee,  oh,  king !  And 
thou,  white-armed  queen,  long  may’st 
thou  joy  in  thy  children,  and  thy  consort, 
the  strong-hearted  king. 

Chorus  of  People. 

The  fair,  shining  sails  their  bosoms  are 
spreading,  and  far  o’er  the  main  the  oars 
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smite  the  waters  with  rhythmical  beat. 
Lo  !  soaring  aloft  like  a  high-mettled 
steed,  the  ship  o’er  the  purple  tide 
rideth  high,  dividing  the  foam-crested 
billows. 

And,  far  through  the  dark,  ambrosial 
night,  guarded  secure  by  the  Pleiades’s 
light,  the  helmsman  is  steering  the  swift- 
flying  keel  that  bears  from  our  shores  the 
illustrious  chief,  whose  glory  is  wide  as 
the  heavens  above.  Oh,  may  he  find 
rest  from  his  sorrow  ! 

VIII.  PENELOPE  WEAVING  A 
GARMENT. 

Penelope. 

This  garment  by  day  I  weave  in  my  sor¬ 
row, 

And  ravel  the  web  in  the  still  hour  of 
night. 

Thus  wearying  long,  yet  my  tears  greet 
the  morrow  ; 

Hope  vanishes  as  the  long  years  take 
flight ! 

Where  are  thou,  my  husband  ?  Or,  by 
tempests  tossed,  art  thou  roving  upon  the 
wide-wayed  and  billowy  sea?  Return, 
my  Odysseus  !  Return,  oh,  my  husband  ! 
Come,  ere  this  garment  my  hands  shall 
have  wrought ! 

The  importunate  suitors  with  boldness 
assail  thy  devoted  spouse  !  Unjustly  de¬ 
spoiling  thy  son  of  his  birthright,  each 
day  do  they  dare  ’neath  thy  roof  to  ca¬ 
rouse. 

IX.  THE  RETURN. 

The  Pilot. 

Noiselessly,  gently,  land,  oh  !  compan¬ 
ions,  lest  sweet  slumber  his  eyelids  for¬ 
sake  before  to  his  home  is  the  hero  re¬ 
stored.  Tenderly  bear  him  ’neath  yonder 
olive  tree ;  place  beside  him  his  store  of 


treasure ;  and  then  sofily  and  fleetly  re¬ 
turn. 

(  The  Phaikes  carry  the  sleeping  Odys¬ 
seus  on  shore.') 

'  Song  of  the  Boatmen. 

O,  sacred  dawn !  O,  sacred  dawn! 
Thou  whose  hand  so  benignly  with  crim¬ 
son  doth  tint  yonder  purple  tide !  O, 
pour  down  the  dews  of  thy  peace  on  the 
heart  long  by  sorrow  tried  ! 

Odysseus. 

Heaven,  where  am  I  ?  What  is  this 
land  into  which,  while  I  slept,  the  Phaikes 
set  me  ashcre  ?  The  traitors!  the  de¬ 
ceivers!  They  have  betrayed  me!  Oh, 
dark-clouded  Zeus!  Thou  who  canst 
fathom  the  spirits’  depth,  send  down  on 
them  swift  retribution!  Woe’s  me! 
Where  shall  I  now  bend  my  steps  ? 

Minerva. 

Why  art  thou  mourning  ?  Thou  seest 
not,  Odysseus,  that  thou  standst  on  thy 
native  soil, — that  thy  own  sea-girt  Ithaca 
is  around  thee  ?  Lo  !  where  the  shelter¬ 
ing  harbor  extends,  that  thou  thyself  to 
the  sea-god  hast  hallowed  !  Seest  thou 
not  yonder  the  heaven-scaling  mountain’s 
brow?  ’Tis  the  wood  bowered  Neriton. 

Odysseus. 

O,  my  fatherland !  Blest  remem¬ 
brance !  Oh,  let  me  kiss  thee,  thou 
bounteous  plain  !  Nymphs  of  these 
waves,  my  prayers  shall  salute  thee! 
Hail,  mighty  Neriton !  Oh,  can  it  be 
such  rapture  is  mine  ? 

Minerva. 

Learn,  Odysseus,  what  Pallas  Athene 
came  here,  herself,  to  reveal. 

Odysseus. 

What !  Art  thou  the  celestial  Athene? 
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Minerva. 

I  am  she  who  guided  the  battle  when 
the  murderous  spear  struck  the  foeman. 
Tending  thee  succor,  I  planned  thy  re¬ 
turn. 

Know,  O  hero  !  strangers  are  within 
thy  house,  devising  evil.  They  feast 
and  revel  in  thy  palace,  where  they  waste 
thy  ample  substance,  and  thy  father’s, 
and  thy  son’s.  This  day  shall  thy  much- 
woo’d  consort  choose  a  husband  ’gainst 
her  will.  Thee,  too,  by  a  stratagem, 
they  have  doomed  to  dark  destruction. 
But  a  mist  I’ll  cast  around  thee,  and, 
disguised,  I’ll  lead  thee  forth  till  the 
hour  of  fate  hath  struck  and  to  ven¬ 
geance  thou  art  called  ! 

Odysseus. 

Ha!  And  thus  I  might  have  per¬ 
ished,  struck  on  my  own  hearth  by  im¬ 
pious  hands  !  Miscreants,  woe  to  ye  ! 
But  my  vengeance  now  shall  overtake 
ye;  escape  is  vain!  Like  the  Thun¬ 
derer  s  shafts  I  will  smite  ye  !  Yes,  and 
though  ye  were  thrice  an  hundred,  I  will 
destroy  ye  with  ruthless  hand  ! 

Be  thou  gracious,  glorious  Athena ! 
Weave  my  counsels,  and  guide  my 
weapon,  as  when  Troy’s  lofty  towers  we 
shattered,  and  drew  fate  and  black  death 
on  her  kings ! 

X.  FEAST  IN  ITHACA. 
Chorus. 

Say,  have  ye  heard  yet  the  tidings  of 
joy?  Royal  Odysseus  restored  to  his 
people!  Old  and  feeble,  the  crafty  chief 
sought  his  lofty  paternal  house.  Now, 
behold  him  !  In  might  like  Apollo,  the 
strong  bow  he  bendeih  !  Woe  !  Black 
death  and  fate  shall  befall  the  turbulent 
suitors,  rashly  wooing  to  bitter  undoing. 
Rejoice  !  Hero  victorious  we  hail  thee  ! 


Penelope. 

Hail,  oh,  my  husband  !  Oh,  how  blest 
is  this  hour  to  my  heart !  Hail,  my  hero 
and  guardian  !  Thou,  my  life  and  my 
solace  !  Lo  !  my  fount  of  tears,  flowing 
through  the  long  years  when  I  was  lone 
and  forsaken,  now  shall  be  dried.  Only 
•one  last  drop  I  offer,  that  I  to  joy  re¬ 
awaken. 

Odysseus. 

Gracious  prudence,  end  light  of  my 
dwelling,  faithful  and  well  beloved  Pene- 
lopeia,  let  our  joy  be  a  worthy  sacrifice 
offered  to  the  immortals,  who  in  threat¬ 
ening  hours  filled  our  bosoms  with  en¬ 
durance  and  with  their  faith  divine,  and 
now  crown  our  endeavors  ! 

Penelope  and  Odysseus. 

Omnipotent  Zeus !  Thou  beneficent 
lord  !  We  call  on  thy  name,  thou  fair- 
throned  morning,  when  shades  wane 
fast  !  thou  sweet  summer,  dawning  when 
winter's  past!  All  hail  to  thy  beam! 
Hail,  blessed  flame  ! 

Final  Chorus  (The  People  of 
Ithaca). 

In  flames  ascending,  let  incense  rise  to 
all  the  gods  who  our  hearths  have  pro¬ 
tected.  In  glory  unending,  they  rule  in 
the  skies  and.  below  in  the  dark  realms 
of  Hades  !  Let  crimson  flames  ascend 
unto  all  the  gods  who  our  hearths  have 
protected  !  Slayer  of  darkness,  be  wel¬ 
come  !  We  welcome  ard  hail  thee! 
Thou  hast  crowned  us  with  joy!  May 
glorious  Ithaca  long  be  triumphant !  Re¬ 
joice  !  Triumph  ! 

Nowhere  abides  such  delight  as  in  the 
homestead ;  sweet  the  love  of  parents 
dear;  sweet  to  dwell wdth  wife  beloved. 
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SYMPHONY,  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92, . Beethoven. 

j.  Poco  sostenuto.  Vivace. 

2.  Allegretto. 

3.  Presto. 

4.  Allegro  con  brio. 

Orchestra. 

“  .  amongst  my  best  works  (which  I  can  boldly  say  of  the  Symphony  in  A).” — Beethoven  in 

English  to  Neate,  Dec.  8,  181b. 

^T^HIS  noble  symphony — which  may  as  fairly  claim  the  title  of  “romantic” 
JL  as  its  companions  do  that  of  “heroic”  and  “pastoral,” — was  written  ill 
the  early  part. of  the  year  1812,  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Herr  Paul  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin,  the  brother  of  the  composer,  bear¬ 
ing  the  autograph  date  of  “  13th  May.” 

It  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  manuscript,  and  was  first  performed  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  University  in  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1813,  at  a 
concert  undertaken  by  Malzel  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  where  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  armies  endeavored  to  cut 
off  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Leipzig.  Much  enthusiasm  was  felt  in  Vienna  on 
the  subject  of  the  concert,  and  everyone  was  eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
The  programme  consisted  of  three  numbers, — the  Symphony  in  A,  described 
as  “entirely  new;  ”  two  marches  for  trumpet  by  Dussek  and  Pleyel,  performed 
by  Malzel’s  mechanical  trumpet,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment ;  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  grand  instrumental  composition  by  “  Herr  van  Beethoven,” — the  so-called 
“Battle  of  Vittoria”  (Op.  91).  Beethoven  conducted  the  performance  in  per¬ 
son,  hardly,  perhaps,  to  its  advantage,  as  he  was  at  that  time  very  deaf,  and 
heard  what  was  going  on  around  him  but  very  indistinctly.  The  orchestra 
presented  an  unusual  appearance,  many  of  the  desks  being  tenanted  by  the 
most  famous  musicians  and  composers  of  the  day.  Haydn  was  gone  to  his 
rest,*  and,  even  if  he  had  been  still  alive,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would 
have  come  forward  to  co-operate  with  one  who  seemed  so  deeply  to  have  offended 
him.  But  Romberg,  Spohr  and  Mayseder  played  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  strings,  Hummel  and  Meyerbeer  had  the  drums,  and  Moscheles,  then  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  the  cymbals.  Even  Beethoven’s  old  teacher,  Kapellmeister 
Salieri,  was  there,  “givingthe  time  to  the  drums  and  salvos.”  There  was  a 

*  Haydn  died  four  years  and  a  half  before  this — on  May  31st,  1809. 
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black-haired,  sallow,  thick-set,  short-sighted  lad  of  fifteen  in  Vienna  at  that 
time,  named  Franz  Schubert,  son  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  in  the  suburbs,  and 
himself  but  just  out  of  school,  who  had  finished  his  own  first  symphony  only 
six  weeks*  before,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the 
room,  though  at  that  time  too  insignificant  to  take  a  part  or  be  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  accounts.  The  performance,  says  Spohr,  was  “  quite  masterly,”  the 
new  works  were  both  received  with  enthusiasm,  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  was  encored,  and  the  success  of  the  concert  extraordinary.  Beethoven 
was  so  much  gratified  as  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  all  the  performers.  The 
concert  was  repeated  on  the  12th  December  with  equal  success,  including  the 
encore  of  the  allegretto ,  and  the  Symphony  was  played  again  on  the  2d  of 
January,  as  well  as  on  the  27th  of  February,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  its 
twin  brother,  No.  8  (Op.  93,  dated  October,  1812).  The  two  were  published 
together  in  December,  1816. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  his  nine  symphonies  for  which  Beethoven  chose  the 
key  of  A ;  indeed,  it  is  his  only  great  orchestral  work  in  that  key.  Mozart,  too, 
would  seem  to  have  avoided  this  key  for  orchestral  compositions,  out  of  his 
forty-nine  symphonies  only  two  being  in  A,  and  of  his  twenty-three  overtures 
only  one, — the  “Oca  del  Cairo.”  Of  nine  symphonies  of  Schubert  and  five 
of  Schumann  (including  the  “Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale”),  not  one  is  in 
this  key.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Mendelssohn’s  four  published  sym¬ 
phonies,  one,  the  “Scotch,”  is  in  A  minor,  another,  the  “Italian,”  in  A 
major. 


ARIA,  “Source  delicieuse”  (“  Polyeucte  ”), . Gounod. 

Source  delicieuse  en  miseres  feconde, 

Que  voulez  vous  de  moi,  flatteuses  voluptes  ? 

Honteux  attachements  de  la  chair  et  du  monde, 

Que  ne  me  quittez  vous  quand  je  vous  ai  quittes? 

Monde,  pour  moi,  tu  n’es  plus  rien. 

Le  ciel  a  remplace  Pauline. 

Je  porte  en  un  cceur  tout  chretien 
Une  flamme  toute  divine. 

Saintes  douceurs  du  ciel,  adorables  idees, 

Vous  remplissez  un  coeur  qui  vous  peut  recevoir ! 

De  vos  divins  attraits  les  ames  possedees 

Ne  congoivent  plus  rien  qui  les  puisse  emouvoir. 


*  The  autograph  of  Schubert’s  first  symphony,  in  D,  in  possession  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Vienna,  bears 
the  inscription,  “  Der  28te  Oct.,  1813.  Finis  et  Fine,”  at  the  end  of  the  last  movement.  He  left  the 
“  Konvict  School”  at  the  end  of  October. 
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RECITATIVO  ED  ARIA,  “  Eccomi  al  fine  in  Babilonia  ! 

(“  Semiramide  ”), 


Eccomi  al  fine  in  Babilonia !  E  questo 

Di  Belo  il  tempio.  Quil  silenzio  augusto 

Piii  venerando  ancor  rende  il  soggiorno 

Della  divinita.  Qual  nel  seno 

A  me,  guerrier,  nudrito 

Fra  1’  orror  delle  pugne — or  si  desta, 

Del  Nume  formidabile  all’  aspetto, 
Insolito  terror,  sacro  rispetto  ! 

E  da  me  questo  Nume 
Che  puo  voler  ?  Morendo  il  genitore 
Qui  m’  invio— segreto 
Cenno  di  Semiramide  me  chiama 
Rapido  alia  sua  reggia  :  ed  anelante 
Ad  Azema,  al  suo  ben,  1’  ardente  core 
vQui  volava  sull’  ali  dell'  araore. 


Ah  !  quH  giorno  ognor  rammento, 
Di  mia  gloria  e  di  contento, 

Che  fra  barbari  potei 
Vita  e  onore  a  lei  serbar. 

L’  involava  in  queste  braccia, 

Al  suo  vile  rapitore  ; 

10  sentia  contro  il  mio  core 

11  suo  core  palpitar. 


Rossini. 

Behold  me  at  length  in  Babylon  !  And 
here  is 

Of  Belus  the  temple.  This  most  solemn 
silence 

More  awful  still  renders  the  sanctuary 
Of  the  divinity.  But  why  in  me — 

In  me,  a  warrior  nurs’d  and  fed 
In  the  midst  of  battles, — why,  at  this 
time, 

Does  the  aspect  formidable  of  the  Deity 
By  his  most  dread  commands 
A  new-born  terror,  a  sacred  trembling, 
Awaken  ?  What  can  he 
From  me  desire?  My  dying  father 
Hither  commanded  me;  the  Queen,  in 
secret, 

My  presence  at  the  palace  also  commands ; 
And,  breathless,  to  Azema  on  the  wings 
of  love 

I’ve  hither  come,  my  ardent  soul  t’  ap¬ 
pease. 

Ah  !  that  day  I  well  remember, 

That  delightful,  that  glorious  hour, 

When  from  fierce,  barbarian  power, 

I  her  life  and  honor  saved. 

From  their  vile  hands  with  the  speed  of 
light  I  tore  her, 

And  triumphant  in  these  arms  to  safety 
bore  her; 

Wildly  throbbing  or  faintly  flutt’ring, 
’Gainst  my  bosom  beat  her  heart. 


SUITE,  Sylvia, 


Delibes. 


Prelude — ‘  ‘  Les  Chasseresses."  Pizzicato, 

Intermezzo  et  Valse  Lente.  Cortege  de  Bacchus. 


MLEO  DELIBES,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  present  French 
%  school  of  composers,  was  born  at  S.  Germain  du  Val  in  1836.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  various  prizes  and  dis¬ 
tinctions.  His  theatrical  career  began  in  1855  with  an  operetta  entitled  “Deux 
Sous  de  Charbon  ”  (“A  Penn’orth  of  Coals  ”).  This  was  succeeded  by  two  other 
trifles  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  first  opera  by  which  he  made  any  mark  on 


* 
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the  Parisian  public  was  his  “  Maitre  Griffard,”  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1857. 
Between  that  year  and  1865  he  brought  out  no  less  than  nine  pieces,  mostly  in 
one  act,  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  and  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  accompanist.  At  this  date  he  obtained  the  position  of  chorus  master 
at  the  Opera,  and  with  this  his  real  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  His 
first  triumph  in  the  domain  of  ballet  music,  his  great  specialty,  was  in  “  La 
Source,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Opera  on  November  12th,  1865,  and  at 
once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  musical  public  of  Paris.  Nothing  could  better 
prove  the  great  merit  of  this  beautiful  ballet  than  the  fact  that  he  was  at  once 
entrusted  by  the  management  with  the  composition  of  a  new  divertissement 
for  the  revival  of  Adam’s  “  Corsaire,”  which  came  out  on  October  21st,  1867, 
and  more  than  maintained  the  effect  of  “  La  Source.”  It  was  followed  at  the 
Opera  by  a  ballet  called  “  Coppelia  ”  (May  25th,  1870),  of  equal  effect  with  the 
foregoing ;  that  by  “  Le  Roi  l’a  Dit,”  a  three-act  opera,  brought  out  with  great 
success  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  May,  1873  ;  and  that  again  by  "  Sylvia;  or, 
The  Nymph  of  Diana,”  ballet  in  three  acts  and  five  tableaux,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Opera  in  June,  1876.  Whether  M.  Delibes  will  adhere  to  the 
charming  branch  of  theatrical  music  which  he  has  taken  up  in  these  ballets, 
and  in  which  he  has  obtained  such  remarkable  success,  or  whether  he  will 
return  to  the  larger  field  of  opera,  in  which  he  may  become  the  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Boieldieu,  Herold  and  Auber,  no  one  can  tell.  His  pieces  are 
known  on  the  stage  of  Vienna,  and  at  other  theatres  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  even  received  a  commission  from  Vienna  for  a  grand  opera. 

M.  Delibes  has  thrown  his  ballet,  for  concert  purposes,  into  the  form  of  a 
suite  : — 

1.  A  sprightly  prelude  leads  into  an  allegro  animato,  entitled  “  Les  Chas_ 
seresses,”  and  has  a  second  theme  of  not  dissimilar  rhvthm. 

2.  The  slow  movement  of  the  suite  is  supplied  by  a  slow  waltz,  of  which 
our  only  complaint  is  that  it  is  so  soon  over,  and  that  it  has  no  trio  to  compel 
the  repetition  of  its  first  strain.  It  is  preceded  by  a  few  bars  of  intermezzo. 

3.  The  scherzo  of  the  suite  is  filled  by  a  charming  little  movement — again 
too  short, — entitled  “  Pizzicato,”  which  is  almost  entirely  for  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments. 

4.  The  concluding  movement  is  the  “  Bacchanal,”  for  which  a  few  words  of 
elucidation  are  desirable. 

The  scene  of  the  “  Bacchanal  ”  is  described  as  a  rural  spot  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  a  gigantic  oak  overshadows  the  front,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  fills  up 
the  background.  A  vintage  festival  is  in  full  progress,  and  some  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Bacchus  are  endeavoring  to  force  a  way  for  the  procession  through 
the  crowd  of  peasants. 

Trumpeters  announce  the  approach  of  satyrs  armed  with  javelins. 

The  next  group  consists  of  girls  in  white  with  baskets  of  flowers,  priests 
of  Bacchus ,  and  fauns  bringing  along  a  goat  for  sacrifice.  These  are 
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followed  by  Thalia ,  the  Muse  of  Comedy  and  the  mother  of  Corybantes,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  the  comic  stage.  Thalia 
is  succeeded  by  Terpsichore ,  the  Muse  of  the  Dance,  whose  train  is  composed 
of  girls  dancing  and  playing  the  lyre.  These  various  groups  having  arrived 
on  the  scene,  the  bacchanalian  revels  begin,  only  to  be  interrupted,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  by  the  arrival  of  the  vinous  god  himself  in  his  car. 


ARIA,  “  Celeste  Ai'da  ”  (“Aida”),  . 

Celeste  Aida,  forma  divina, 

Mistico  serto  di  luce  e  fior ; 

Del  mio  pensiero  tu  sei  regina, 

Tu  di  mi  vita  sei  lo  splendor. 

II  tuo  bel  cielo  vorrei  ridarti  te, 
Dolci  brezzi  del  patrio  suol ; 

Un  regal  serto  sul  crin  posarti, — 
Ergenti  un  trono  vicino  al  sol.  Ah  ! 


.  . . Verdi. 

Radiant  Aida,  heaven’s  fair  creation, 

Mystical  blending  of  flowers  and  light; 

Of  all  my  musings  thou’rt  queen  in  sta¬ 
tion, 

Thou  of  my  life  art  the  splendor  bright. 

Back  to  thy  bright  skies  I  would  restore 
thee, 

To  the  soft  air  of  thy  native  land ; 

Garlands  imperial  I  would  place  o’er 
thee, — 

Build  thee  a  throne  that  ’mid  stars 
should  stand.  Ah! 


), . Meyerbeer. 

Say,  gentle  page,  what  seek  you  at  the  cas- 
My  noble  knights,  I  hail  you  !  [tie? 


ARIA,  “  Lieti  signori”  (“  Les  Huguenots 
Paggio  gentil,che  cerchi  in  questo  albergo? 

Lieti  signori,  salute  ! 

Nobil  donna  e  tanta  onesta, 

Che  far  lieto  un  re  potria. 

Messagiero  qui  m’  invia, 

Cavalier,  per  un  de  voi !  , 

Senza  nommarlo,  si  renda  onor 
A  chi  fu  degno  di  tanto  amor  ! 

A  me  crede  te  mai  ni  un  signor 
A  tanta  gloria  fu  eletto  ancor. 

No,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Non  temete  inganno  6  frode, 

Cavalier,  nel  mio  parlar. 

Or,  addio  !  vi  regga  il  cielo 
Nel  pugnar,  nell’  amor, 

Dio  protegga  vostri  amor ! 


Pure  and  noble  is  the  lady  fair, 

Whom  a  king  with  pride  might  woo. 

She  confides  this  letter  to  my  care, 

Noble  sirs,  for  one  of  you  ! 

I  dare  not  name  him,  but  may  he  prove 
Forever  worthy  of  so  much  love  ! 

You  may  believe  me,  that  gallant  knight 
Never  was  so  graced  by  lady  bright. 
Never,  never,  never  ! 

Fear  me  not,  for  what  I  tell  you, 

Noble  sirs,  the  truth  will  prove. 

Now,  adieu  !  and  heaven  defend  you, 
Both  in  war  and  in  love  ! 


OVERTURE  TRIOMPHALE,  .  .  . 
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OVERTURE,  “  Zauberflote,” . Mozart. 

THE  “  Zauberflote  ”  (“  II  Flauto  Magico,”  “  Flute  Enchantee,”  or  “  Magic 
Flute,”)  was  the  last  opera  which  Mozart  completed  and  produced;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  his  last  work  of  importance,  excepting  the  requiem.  The  libretto 
was  put  into  his  hands  at  Vienna  early  in  the  spring  of  1791, — the  7th  March 
is  the  traditional  date, — and  by  July  the  opera  was  practically  finished  and 
even  the  Rehearsals  begun.  In  the  middle  of  August,  howev er,  came  a  serious 
interruption  in  the  shape  of  another  opera,  the  “  Clemenza  di  Tito,”  required 
in  a  violent  hurry  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  the  Second,  and  not  until  this 
was  put  out  of  hand,  in  the  astonishingly  short  period  of  less  than  three  weeks, 
could  the  “  Zauberflote  ”  be  proceeded  with.  In  the  meantime,  the  well-known 
mysterious  invitation  to  compose  a  requiem  had  been  brought  to  him,  so  that 
Mozart  had  his  hands  fuller  than  ever.  However,  he  was  always  equal  to  the 
occasion,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence  to  himself.  The  coronation 
took  place  on  the  6th  September,  the  “  Zauberflote  ”  was  produced  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  6th  December  the  composer  himself  was  lying 
dead,  having  worn  out  his  too  short  and  too  hasty  life  of  thirty-six  years  in  ex¬ 
ertions  and  feats  of  genius  and  labor  which  no  man  probably  ever  surpassed. 

The  overture  as  usual  was  left  to  the  last,  and  in  Mozart’s  own  autograph 
catalogue  it  and  the  Priests’  March  are  dated  “  28th  September.”  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  the  union  of  learning  and 
invention  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  musical  art.  The  three  great  chords 
with  which  it  opens,  and  which  also  divide  the  allegro  in  half,  are  the  same 
that  are  heard  with  such  startling  effect  in  the  opera  itself,  between  the 
Priests’  March  and  the  solo  of  Sarastro,  “O  Isis  und  Osiris.”  They  form  the 
only  point  of  absolute  connection  between  the  overture  and  the  opera.  Trom¬ 
bones  are  familiar  instruments  to  us;  but  in  1791  they  were  a  novelty  in  the 
orchestra ;  and  the  brilliancy  and  solidity  which  they  add  to  these  tremendous 
chords  cannot  fail  to  have  been  very  startling  to  the  first  hearers  of  the  opera. 


SCENA  ED  ARIA,  “  Che  faro  senza  Euridice  ?  ”  (“  Orfeo  ”),  .  .  Gluck. 


Sposa,  Euridice,  consorte!  Ah,  piu  non 
vive ! 

Lachiamo  invan.  Misero  me  !  la  perdo 
E  di  nuovo,  e  per  sempre.  Oh,  legge  ! 
Oh,  morte  ! 


Dearest  consort !  Eurydice  !  Eurydice, 
my  companion!  Ah,  she  hears  not  my 
voice  ;  she’ll  return  ne’er  again !  And  I 
myself  have  death  upon  her  brought! 
More  than  ever  am  I  overladen  with  grief 
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Oh,  ricordo  crude!!  Non  ho  soccorso, 
Non  m’  avvanza  consiglio.  Io  veggo  solo 
(Oh,,  fiera  vista!)  il  luttuoso  aspetto, 
DelL’  orrido  mio  stato^ 

Saziati  O  sorte  rea.  Son  disperato  L 

Che  faro  senza  Euridice  ? 

Dove  andro  senza  il  mio  ben  ? 
Euridice  !  Oh,  Dio  !  rispondi  L 
Io  son  pure  il  tuo  fedel ! 

Non  m’  avvanza 
Pi.u  soccorso, 

Piu  speranza, 

Ne’  dal  mondo* 

Ne’  dal  cieL. 


that’s  more  than  boundless !  Now,  in 
this  awful  hour,  naught  doth  remain,  ah, 
naught  but  death,  the  balm  of  sorrow ! 


Ah  !  I  have  lost  my  Eurydice ; 

All  my  happiness  I  mourn. 

Why  on  earth  abide  then  longer  ? 
Wretched  fate  that  I  was  born! 
Eurydice,  Eurydice ! 

Oh,  give  answer  !  O,  but  hear  me  ! 
My  heart  is  thine,  beats  ever  for  thee. 
Eurydice !  Vain  endeavor, 

Hope  and  joy  have  fled  forever  ; 

I’ll  no  longer  And  them  here. 


ARIA — “  Sound  an  Alarm ’’ (“Judas  Maccabseus  ”), . Handel. 

Sound  an  alarm,  your  silver  trumpets  sound, 

And  call  the  brave,  and  only  brave,  around. 

Who  listeth,  follow  ;  to  the  field  again. 

Justice  with  courage  is  a  thousand  men. 


ARIA  AND  CHORUS,  “  Inflammatus  ” 
I.  Air. 

Inflammatus  et  accensus, 

Perte  virgo  sim  defensus. 

In  die  judicii. 

Chorus. 

In  die  judicii. 

II.  Air. 

Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 

Morte  Christi  praemuniri, 

Confoveri  gratia. 


(“  Stabat  Mater  ”),  .  .  .  Rossini. 

I.  Air. 

To  thy  holy  care  elected, 

Virgin,  let  me  be  protected, 

On  the  dreadful  judgment  day. 

Chorus. 

On  the  dreadful  judgment  day. 

II.  Air. 

Thro’  the  lov’d  Redeemer’s  dying, 

Let  me  fondly,  still  relying, 

For  sweet  grace  and  mercy  pray. 
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SYMPHONY,  B  minor  (Unfinished), 


Schubert. 


HIS  symphony,  the  eighth  by  the  composer,  was  written  in  1822  for  the- 


musical  society  of  Gratz,  in  return  for  the  compliment  it  paid  him  by 
electing  him  an  honorary  member.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  why  he  left 
it  unfinished,  his  industry  as  a  composer  being  something  amazing,  and  his. 
rapidity  and  facility  equally  so.  He  had  only  reached  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  too  short  life,  and  had  already  written  seven  symphonies,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  yet  in  manuscript.  Of  the  two  he  wrote  afterwards,  one,  the 
Ninth,  has  disappeared  entirely ;  the  Tenth,  and  last,  is  the  well-known  C 
major  Symphony. 

Of  the  B  minor  Symphony,  two  movements  only  were  cdmpleted,  and  nine 
bars  of  the  scherzo ,  when  for  some  unknown  reason  he  dropped  the  work. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  these  two  movements  evince  a  power 
and  originality  that  were  entirely  wanting  in  his  former  symphonies,  in  which 
the  influence  of  Beethoven  is  strongly  marked.  But  his  genius  had  now  reached 
a  point  in  its  development  that  enabled  him  to  strike  out  in  a  new  and  origi¬ 
nal  path,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  led  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  of  fame,  had  his  life  been  prolonged. 

These  two  movements  are  characterized  by  a  singular  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment,  tinged  with  melancholy,  as  though  the  shadow  of  his  swift-coming  death 
were  already  upon  him,  and  he  was  growing  weary  of  the  hard  struggle  with 
adverse  circumstances  that  troubled  his  whole  life.  The  instrumentation  is 
remarkable  for  the  profound  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  resources  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  used.  The  second  movement  is 
largely  given  to  the  hautboy,  whose  plaintive  notes  were  never  put  to  more 
fitting  use  than  in  delivering  the  exquisite  theme  from  which  this  movement  is 
developed.  Even  with  plentiful  quotation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  motives  and  treatment  of  either  movement. 

Careful  and  repeated  hearing  is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  this  most 
perfect  fragment,  which  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  rare  genius  that  conceived  it, 
cut  off  when  its  noblest  capabilities  were  just  beginning  to  unfold.  H.  A.  C. 


ARIA  DI  CHIESA,  “  Pieta,  Signore,”  . 

Pieta,  Signore,  di  me  dolente; 

Signor,  pieta,  se  a  te  giunge  il  mio  pregar. 

Non  mi  punisca  il  tuo  rigor, 

Meno  severi  dementi  ognora. 

Volgi  i  tuoi  sguardi  sopra  di  me. 

Non  fia  mai  che  nell’  inferno, 

Sia  dannato  nelfuoco  eterno  dal  tuo  rigor, 


O  Lord  !  have  mercy;  I  call  upon  Thee. 


Let  not  Thy  hand  with  rigor  fall; 
Be  wrathful  never,  forgiving  ever. 


Lord !  hear  my  pray’r,  grant  me  Thy  favor, 
hear  my  prayer. 


Shed  Thy  light  upon  me ;  Lord  !  heed 
my  call, 


Stradella. 
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Gran  Dio,  giammai  sia  dannato, 
Nel  fuoco  eterno  dal  tuo  rigor. 


Pieta,  Signore,  Signor,  pieta ! 

Di  me  dolente  se  a  te  giunge  il  mio  pregar. 
Meno  severi  dementi  ognora. 

Volgi  i  sguardi  deh  volgi  i  sguardi  sume, 
signor. 

Pieta,  Signore,  etc. 


Oh  !  heed  my  call.  May  I  never  merit 
That  in  perdition  my  soul  may  languish; 
But  may  contrition  and  thy  grace  heal  all. 
Jehovah  !  O  never  may  I  be  tortured  by 
fire  eternal, 

But  may  Thy  grace  heal  all. 

O  Lord  !  have  mercy ;  Lord !  hear  my 
prayer. 

I  call  upon  Thee,  grant  me  Thy  blessing. 
Show  me  Thy  favor,  hear  Thou  my  prayer. 
Be  wrathful  never,  forgiving  ever. 

Shed  Thy  light  on  me  and  heed  my  call. 
O  Lord  !  have  mercy,  etc. 


ALESSANDRO  STRADELLA,  almost  equally  famous  as  singer  and.  com¬ 
poser,  was  born  at  Naples,  in  1645.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his 
study-years  and  teachers.  The  tragic  story  of  his  death  did  much,  together 
with  the  beauty  of  his  most  widely  known  composition,  to  preserve  his  memory. 
The  story  was  recorded  by  a  contemporary,  Dr.  Bourdelot,  in  his  manuscript 
memoirs,  and  incorporated  by  his  nephew,  Bonnet,  in  a  “  History  of  Music.” 

According  to  this  record,  Stradella  having  been  called  to  Venice  to  compose 
an  opera,  a  Venetian  nobleman  placed  his  ladydoVe  under  his  instruction. 
Teacher  and  pupil  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  secretly  left  Venice  to¬ 
gether.  Enraged,  the  Venetian  resolved  that  both  should  be  sacrificed  to  his 
vengeance.  He  hired  two  bandits,  for  three  hundred  pistoles,  to  follow  the 
fugitives  to  Rome  (whither  it  was  known  they  had  gone,)  and  assassinate 
them.  Arrived  in  Rome,  the  murderers  learned  that  the  next  day  an  oratorio 
by  Stradella  (Bourdelot  calls  him  Stradel,)  would  be  performed  in  the  Church 
St.  Giov.  de  Lateran. 

Thither  they  went,  intending  to  stab  him  and  his  lady  as  they  were  return¬ 
ing  to  their  dwelling.  The  beautiful  music  and  the  delight  exhibited  by  the 
people,  however,  touched  their  hearts,  and,  instead  of  killing  Stradella,  they 
sought  him  out,  said  many  pretty  things  about  his  music,  informed  him  of  their 
mission,  and  begged  him  to  fly  from  Rome,  in  order  that  they  might  report 
that  they  hacf  not  found  him  there.  The  lovers  hurried  to  Turin,  where  they 
found  a  protector  in  a  princess  who  employed  Stradella  and  hid  the  lady  in  a 
convent.  But  the  Venetian  was  not  to  be  baffled.  One  evening,  Stradella 
was  overtaken  by  assassins,  and  terribly,  though  not  fatally,  stabbed.  The 
affair  created  a  great  stir ;  the  assassins  were  apprehended,  but  escaped 
through  the  influence  of  their  employer.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Ortensia, 
had  now  become  Stradella’s  wife.  Together  they  went  to  Genoa,  where,  on 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  found  stabbed  to  death  in  their  lodgings. 
Bourdelot  gives  the  year  of  this  occurrence  as  1670.  Fetis  questions  the 
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correctness  of  the  date,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  dedication  of 
Stradella’s  oratorio,  “Susanna,”  bears  date  April  16th,  1 68 1 .  Collections  of 
Stradella’s  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  at  Modena,  Venice, 
Paris,  London  and  Oxford. 


THE  FORTY-SIXTH  PSALM,  .  .  . 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  moun¬ 
tains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 

Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and 
be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof. 

There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God ;  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most 
High. 

God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall 
not  be  moved  :  God  shall  help  her  and 
that  right  early. 

The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were 
moved;  He  uttered  His  voice:  the  earth 
melted. 


. Gilchrist. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
what  desolations  He  hath  made  in  the 
earth. 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end 
of  the  earth:  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and 
cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  He  burneth 
the  chariot  in  the  fire. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ;  I 
will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will 
be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 


THIS  work,  as  is  well  known,  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  Cincinnati 
Music  Festival  Association  at  the  second  bi-annual  competition.  The 
verdict  of  the  judges,  who  are  musicians  of  world-wide  fame,  was  emphatically 
endorsed  by  the  public  at  the  last  May  Festival  of  the  Association  in  Cincinnati. 
Philadelphia  may  justly  feel  a  pride  in  being  the  home  of  a  native-born  musi¬ 
cian,  whose  genius  and  industry  have  enabled  him  to  reach  such  eminence  in 
his  art  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  such  men  as  St.-Saens  and  Reineke. 

The  composer’s  own  description  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  “The  composi¬ 
tion  is  a  setting  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Psalm  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ,  and  has  four  principal  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  introduction,  each 
following  the  other  without  pause,  and  connected  by  a  gradual  decrescendo  in 
the  orchestra.  The  opening  of  the  psalm  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  strong 
outburst  of  praise  or  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  trials,  which  the  in¬ 
troduction  is  intended  to  convey.  But,  instead  of  commencing  with  a  strong 
outburst,  I  lead  up  to  it  from  a  very  subdued  beginning,  working  up  to  a  climax 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  on  the  words :  ‘  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.’ 
The  opening  movement  of  the  chorus  becomes  a  little  subdued  as  it  takes  up 
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the  words,  ‘A  very  present  help  in  trouble,’  which  is  followed  again  by  an  al¬ 
legro  con  fuoco  movement  on  the  words  :  ‘  Therefore,  we  will  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.’  This  movement  leads  into  still  another,  a  furioso  movement,  on  the 
words  :  ‘  Though  the  waters  thereof  roar,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof.’  This  is  followed  by  an  elaborate  coda ,  in  which  all  the 
themes  of  the  preceding  movement  are  worked  together,  and  which  brings  the 
chorus  to  a  close.  The  second  division,  in  E  major,  for  solo  and  chorus,  is 
marked  andante  contemplatif,  on  the  words  :  ‘  There  is  a  river,  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God.’  This  movement  is  intended  to  be 
expressive  of  tranquillity,  varied  with  occasional  passionate  outbursts  on  the 
words:  ‘God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved.’  A  peculiar 
rhythmical  effect  is  sought  by  the  alternation  of  4-4  and  3-4  time,  three  bars  of 
the  first  being  answered  by  two  bars  of  the  second.  This  movement  ends  very 
tranquilly  on  the  words  :  ‘  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early,’  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  an  allegro  molto ,  in  B  minor,  on  the  words :  ‘  The 
heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved ;  He  uttered  His  voice,  the  earth 
melted.’  In  the  middle  of  the  chorus,  the  soprano  solo  enters,  on  the  words: 

‘  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  He  breaketh  the  bow 
and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.’  The  chorus  works  up  to  a  strong  climax  on 
the  words  :  ‘  He  burneth  the  chariot  with  fire,’  which  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  decrescendo  on  the  w'ords :  ‘  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.’  This  leads 
to  the  third  division,  which  is  a  return  to  the  second  division  in  E  major,  and 
which  is  played  through  almost  entirely  by  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  merely 
meditating  on  the  words  last  quoted.  This  leads  to  the  final  chorus,  which  is 
a  fugue  in  G  major,  in  alia  breve  time,  on  the  words,  ‘  And  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  with  us  ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge,’  toward  the  close  of  which  a  Gloria 
Patri  is  introduced,  being  woven  in  with  fragments  of  the  fugue  to  a  strong 
climax.  The  whole  composition  finishes  with  an  impetuous  accelerando.  My 
central  idea  was  to  make  a  choral  and  orchestra  work, — the  solo,  while  requir¬ 
ing  a  good  singer,  being  only  secondary.  The  psalm  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
adapted  for  musical  composition,  as  being  capable  of  a  varied,  even  dramatic, 
effect.” 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  many  words  to  this  analysis  of  the  work ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  composer  has  well  carried  out  the  task  he  proposed 
to  himself.  The  opening  chorus  begins  with  the  following  strong  motif : 
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God 


is 


our 


ref  -  uge 


and  strength. 


given  out  first  in  unison,  but  afterwards  combined  with  other  motives,  and 
worked  out  with  much  contrapuntal  skill.  Did  space  permit,  we  would  give 
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numerous  quotations  from  this  long  and  skilfully  constructed  chorus,  in  which 
the  interest  never  for  a  moment  flags. 

The  solo  for  soprano  that  opens  the  second  division  is  remarkable  for  the 
form  of  the  accompaniment,  which  is  highly  suggestive  in  its  smooth,  quiet,  but 
elaborate,  movement,  constructed  from  the  following  motive : 


This  peaceful  movement  is  followed  by  a  strong  contrast  in  the  vigorous  chorus, 
“The  heathen  raged,”  in  which  several  well-marked  themes  are  worked  out 
together,  with  great  skill  and  excellent  effect.  A  fine  effect  is  produced  at  the 
end  of  this  furious  movement  by  the  reintroduction  of  the  orchestral  part  of  the 
first  solo,  like  a  reminder,  that,  though  the  “  heathen  rage,”  and  “war  and  deso¬ 
lation  run  riot,  the  quiet  “river  of  life”  is  ever  ceaselessly  flowing.  This  is 
followed  by  the  final  chorus,  a  well-constructed,  very  effective  piece  of  fugue 
writing, — a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  composition  which  will  deservedly  take 
a  high  rank,  not  only  among  native  productions,  but  among  productions  of 
its  class,  wherever  they  may  be  written.  H.  A.  C. 
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SYMPHONY,  “Lenore,”  Op.  1 77, . Raff. 

1.  Allegro. 

2.  Andante ,  quasi  larghetto. 
j>.  Tempo  di  marcia. 

4.  Introduzione  e  ballade. 

IN  Burger’s  celebrated  ballad,  the  heroine,  Le7iore ,  is  introduced  as  being 
troubled  on  account  of  her  lover,  William,  who  had  gone  to  the  war,  and 
from  whom  she  had  received  no  tidings.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  hosts 
return ;  Lenore  inquires  in  vain  for  her  lover,  and,  deeming  him  lost  or  faith¬ 
less,  gives  up  to  despair,  and  blasphemes  God.  At  night,  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
is  heard  at  her  gate ;  then  a  gentle  ring  of  the  bell ;  it  is  her  William,  who  bids 
her  arise  and  dress  in  haste,  as  he  must  bear  her  away  with  him  to  their  nuptial 
chamber,  a  hundred  leagues  distant,  that  very  night.  Lenore  mounts  his 
charger  behind  him,  and  they  fly  rapidly  away  in  the  moonlight.  They  meet 
a  train  of  mourners,  bearing  a  corpse  to  burial  and  chanting  a  dirge.  William 
bids  them  follow  him : 


“At  midnight,  bury  in  the  tomb 
The  corpse  with  song  and  wail; 

I  bear  my  youthful  spouse  now  home  ; 

Come  to  the  bride’s  regale. 

Come,  sexton,  bring  the  choir  along, 
And  chant  to  me  our  nuptial  song  ! 
Speak,  priest,  thy  blessing,  ere 
We  to  our  couch  repair  !  ” 


The  dirge  is  hushed,  the  bier  vanishes,  and  the  mourners  follow  after  the 
riders. 

“See  there!  see  there!  Ha!  dimly  seen. 

How  dance  around  the  wheel, 

Crown’d  by  the  moonbeams’  pallid  sheen, 

The  spectral  dead  their  reel. 

‘  Soho  !  ye  rout,  come  here  to  me  ! 

Ye  rabble  rout,  come  follow  me  ! 

And  dance  our  wedding  reel 
Ere  we  to  slumber  steal.’  ’’ 
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At  last,  as  day  is  breaking,  they  reach  an  iron  gate,  at  which  they  rush 
headlong;  it  opens,  and  they  find  themselves  in  a  grave-vard  filled  with 
tombstones  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  All  at  once,  William' s  clothing  falls 
from  him  like  tinder,  his  head  becomes  a  bare  skull,  and  his  body  a  skele¬ 
ton  ;  the  charger,  emitting  fire  from  his  nostrils,  sinks  under  Lenore  and  dis¬ 
appears. 

“  And  howl  on  howl  ran  through  the  sky ; 

From  out  the  pit  a  whining  cry ; 

Lenore’s  heart  was  wrung, — 

’Twixt  life  and  death  she  hung. 

“Now  in  the  moonlight  danced  the  train 
Of  phantom  spirits  round, 

In  giddy  circles,  in  a  chain  ; 

Thus  did  their  howl  resound  : 

‘Forbear!  forbear!  tho’ hearts  should  break. 

Blaspheme  not,  lest  God’s  wrath  thou  wake  ! 

Thy  body’s  knell  we  toll ; 

May  God  preserve  thy  soul !  ’  ” 


The  Symphony  is  divided  by  the  composer  into  three  parts,  viz.,  “  Happiness 
in  Love  ”  (“  Liebesgliick  ”),  “Separation”  (“  Trcnnung"),  and  “Reunion  in 
Death”  (“  Wiedervereinigung  im  Tode ”).  The  first  division  consists  of  two 
movements, — allegro  (2-2  time,)  in  E  major,  and  andante  quasi  larghetto  (3-4 
time,)  in  A  flat.  In  the  second  division,. — a  march  in  C  major,  interrupted  by 
a  short  agitato  in  C  minor,  after  which  the  march  movement  is  resumed, — the 
happiness  of  the  lovers  is  disturbed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

It  is  the  third  division  of  the  Symphony,  entitled  “Reunion  in  Death,” 
which  the  composer  has  specially  indicated  as  being  “after  Burger’s  ‘  Lenore,’  ” 
the  two  preceding  divisions  being  by  implication  introductory.  Thus,  the 
short  agitato  introduced  in  the  march  paints  the  agony  of  separation,  and  the 
march  movement,  recurring  and  ending  pianissimo ,  the  actual  departure  of 
the  soldier-lover.  At  the  opening  of  the  third  division,  we  have  Lenore  awak¬ 
ening  from  troubled  dreams  of  her  lover;  a  tender  strain  (for  the  strings,)  from 
the  first  movement  is  introduced,  followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  dirge  (trom¬ 
bones,)  occuring  later,  suggestive  of  her  dark  fears. 


“Art  faithless,  William  mine,  or  dead? 
How  long  wilt  thou  delay?  ” 


The  return  of  the  army  without  her  lover,  hinted  at  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
trio  from  the  march,  soon  after  significantly  changed  into  minor,  and  breaking 
off  abruptly,  drives  her  to  despair  and  blasphemy,  despite  the  pipus  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  mother,  signified  by  chorale  passages  (trombones  and  strings). 
Again  the  sombre  strains  of  the  opening  of  this  movement  are  heard,  as  if 
Lenore  were  sleeping  at  dead  of  night ;  the  violas  indicate  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
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(this  characteristic  figure  is  afterwards  repeated  by  the  violoncellos  at  great 
length) ;  then  we  have  the  soft  tinkling  of  the  bell.  Lcnore  awakens,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  tender  love  strain,  mentioned  before,  signifies  the  voice  of 
her  lover,  who  is  at  the  gate.  She  descends  to  him,  and  mounts  the  charger 
with  him ;  the  violoncellos  then  take  up  the  characteristic  figure  alluded  to 
above,  representing  the  spectral  ride,  and  continue  it  without  intermission. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  dialogue  between  the 
spectre  and  his  bride  (bassoons  and  oboes,  responsively) : 


“  ‘  Love,  fear’st  thou  aught?  The  moon  shines  bright. 
Hurrah  !  The  dead  ride  quick  by  night ! 

Dost  fear  the  dead  ?  ’  ‘  Ah,  no  ! 

But,  love,  O  speak  not  so.’  ” 


As,  also,  to  the  frequent  strange-sounding  thrills  on  the  wind  instruments 
(wood),  descriptive  of  the  neighing  and  snorting  of  the  ghostly  steed  as  he 
rushes  along. 

“Hark,  tolling  bells  !  Hark,  wailing  song! 

‘  The  body  let  us  bury.’ 

A  mourning  train  came  on  before, 

A  coffin  and  a  bier  they  bore,”  etc. 


Shortly  after  the  ending  of  the  dirge,  a  change  is  made  to  3-4  time,  and  a 
melody  (horn,  violas  and  oboes,)  is  introduced  from  the  second  movement, 
followed  by  the  dance  of  the  spectres  around  the  wheel ;  these  follow  after 
William  and  Lenore,  and  the  ride  becomes  more  furious  than  ever  (return  to 
2-2  time),  till  at  last  they  reach  the  grave-yard,  and  the  transformation  takes 
place.  The  strings  take  up  a  chorale,  which  is  then  repeated  by  the  whole 
orchestra,  and  the  Symphony  closes  with  heavenly  strains,  as  if  the  wretched 
Lenore  had  at  last  found  peace  for  her  soul. 

% 


ARIA,  “  It  is  enough  ”  (Elijah), . Mendelssohn. 

It  is  enough,  O  Lord1,  now  take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers! 
I  desire  to  live  no  longer;  now  let  me  die,  for  my  days  are  but  vanity ! 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  broken  thy  covenant,  and  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  all  thy  prophets : 
slain  them  with  the  sword ;  and  even  I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it 
away. 
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RECITATIVO  ED  ARIA,  “  Deh  vieni 
Giunse,  al  fin,  il  mo-nento  che  godro 
senza  affano,  in  braccio  all’  idol  mio. 
Timidi  cure,uscite  dal  mio  petto  !  a  turbar 
non  venite  il  mio  diletto  !  Oh,  come  par, 
che  all’  amoroso  foco,  1’  amenita  del  loco  ; 
la  terra  e  il  del  risponda.  Come  la  notte, 
i  furti  miei  seconda  ! 


Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  o  gioja  bella? 
Vieni  ove  amore  per  goder  t’  appella, 
h'inche  non  splende  in  c’el  notturna  face, 
Finche  1’  aria  e  ancor  bruna,  e  il  mondo 
tace. 

Qui  mormorail  ruscel,  qui  scherza  1’  aura, 
Che  col  dolce  susurro  il  cor  ristaura, 

Qui  ridono  i  fioretti  e  1’  erba  e  fresca, 

Ai  piaceri  d’  amor  qui  tutto  adesca. 


Vieni,  ben  mio,  tra  questi  piante  ascose  ! 
Vieni,  vieni,  li  vo’  la  fronte 
Incoronar  di  rose! 


(  “  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  ),  Mozart. 

Here,  at  length,  the  moment  so  impa¬ 
tiently 

Long’d  for,  when  I  may  call  thee  mine, 
love  ! 

Doubt  and  suspicion,  away,  now  ! 

Hence  forever  !  Interrupt  not 

The  joy  that  fills  my  bosom  !  All  seems 
to  wear 

A  cheerful  aspect  ’round  me ; 

Brighter  than  wont  the  moonbeams  ;  the 
flowers 

Breathe  sweeter  perfumes.  Come,  my 
belov’d. 

Evening’s  shade  is  o’er  us. 

Ah,  why  so  long  delay  ?  Speed,  speed 
thee  hither  ! 

While  you’re  away,  all  nature  seems  to 
wither. 

Tho’  bright  the  moon  and  bright  the  stars 
are  glowing, 

Deeper  around  the  wood  its  shade  is 
throwing. 

In  every  gentle  murmur  of  the  river, 

In  the  rustling  reeds  that  near  it  quiver, 

A  voice  to  love  invites,  the  bosom  filling 

With  love  alone,  all  other  passions  still¬ 
ing. 

Come,  then,  my  dearest,  the  hours  are 
quickly  flying. 

Come,  my  dearest;  come,  then,  my 
dearest;  let  me  with  roses  bind 
your  head. 


CHORUS,  “  Nazareth,” . Gounod. 

Though  poor  be  the  chamber,  come  and  adore. 

Lo  !  the  Lord  of  Heaven  hath  to  mortals  given 
Life  for  evermore. 

Shepherds  who  folded  your  flocVs  beside  you, 

Tell  what  was  told  by  angel  voices  near ; 

To  you  this  night  is  born  He  who  will  guide  you 
Through  paths  of  peace  to  His  living  waters  clear. 
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Kings  from  a  far  land,  draw  near  and  behold  Him; 
Led  by  the  beam  whose  warning  bade  you  come; 
Your  crowns  cast  down,  with  robe  royal  enfold  Him; 
Your  King  descends  to  earth  from  brighter  home. 

Wind  to  the  cedars  proclaim  the  joyful  story, 

Wave  of  the  sea  the  tidings  bear  afar; 

The  night  hath  gone  ;  behold,  in  all  its  glory, 

All  broad  and  bright,  rises  the  eternal  Morning  Star! 


OVERTURE,  “  Leonora  No.  3,” . Beethoven. 

IN  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first  appearance  of  his  opera  in 
November,  1805,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  following  March,  Beethoven 
had  made  large  alterations  in  the  work,  involving  its  reduction  from  three 
acts  to  two,  and  at  the  same  time  rewriting  the  overture.  Others  may  have 
prompted  the  alterations  in  the  opera,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
rewriting  of  the  overture  was  his  own  act  and  deed.  The  reason  usually 
assigned,  that  the  wind  instrument  parts  were  too  difficult,  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
spected,  since  Beethoven  was  little  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  convenience 
either  of  singers  or  players,  and  the  wind  instrument  parts  in  the  revised 
overture  are  at  least  as  difficult  as  they  were  in  the  old  one,  if  not  more  so. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Beethoven  has  not  confined  himself  to  any  mere  modifica¬ 
tions,  but  has  recast  the  whole  work,  and,  while  preserving  its  original  shape 
and  principal  subjects,  has  alternately  compressed  and  developed  his  former 
labor,  added  fresh  themes,  chastened,  strengthened,  and,  in.  fact,  made  a  new 
overture  of  it,  a  far  larger,  grander  and  mellower  work  than  before.  It  is 
impossible,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  mere  programme  for  the  concert- 
room,  to  enter  at  length  into  these  differences  ;  but  to  any  person  interested 
in  music,  and  the  processes  by  which  these  great  works  are  produced,  the 
task  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  opportunity  all  but  unique.  In 
preserving  the  first  draft  of  his  composition,  Beethoven  has  admitted  us,  as  it 
were,  into  his  very  work-room.  All  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear, 
may  behold  him  there,  engaged  in  the  actual  heat  and  labor  of  composition 
and  revision;  here  pruning  and  there  compressing;  rejecting  old  materials; 
snatching  up  new  ones  ;  erasing  ineffective  passages,  extending  and  enfor¬ 
cing  effective  ones  ;  laying  in  here  a  brilliant  spot,  and  there  a  trenchant  line ; 
elaborating,  altering,  fusing  in  all  the  glowing  fire  of  his  genius,  till  the  result 
was  that  wonderful  work  of  art  of  which  the  world  may  well  be  proud. 

Taken  as  pure  music, — as  a  piece  of  concise  construction  and  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  musical  “  form,” — the  “Leonora  No.  3”  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  re¬ 
markable  as  the  same  great  master’s  overture  to  “Coriolan,”  that  miracle  of 
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stern,  heroic  grandeur  and  compression,  though  not  wanting  in  softer  and 
more  graceful  lines.  But  is  there  not  an  interest  higher  even  than  musical 
symmetry, — the  interest  awakened  by  variety  and  complexity,  and  by  wild 
passion,  and  longing,  and  suspense,  and  rapture,  such  as  that  of  which  this 
great  composition  is  so  full  from  beginning  to  end, — which  animates  every 
note  from  the  colossal  unison  at  the  opening  to  the  fiery  speed  of  its  close  ? 


ARIA,  “  Dalla  sua  pace 

Dalla  sua  pace, 

La  mia  depende ; 
Quel  che  a  lei  piace 
Vita  mi  rende; 

Quel  che  le  incresce 
Morte  mi  da. 

S’  ella  sopira, 
Sopiro  anch’  io ; 

E  mia  quell’  ira, 
Quel  pianto  e  mio; 
E  non  ho  bene, 

S’  ella  non  1’  ha. 


. Mozart. 

On  her  appeasing, 

My  peace  dependeth ; 

To  that  sweet  pleasing, 

All  effort  tendeth ; 

Here,  her  least  grievings 
Mortally  wound. 

Let  summer  cheer  her, 

Life  glows  with  flow’rs ; 

Be  sorrow  near  her, 

Spring  melts  in  showers ; 

Joy  I  ne’er  know,  ’till 
Her  bliss  be  found. 


(“  Don  Giovanni  ”), 


CAVATINA,  “Ah!  s’  estinto  ”  (“  Donna  Caritea  ”),  .  .  .  Mercadante. 


Ah  s’  estinto  ancor  mi  vuoi, 

Se  pietade  in  cor  non  senti, 
Almen  sotto  i  sguardi  tuoi, 

Deh  mi  Lscia,  oh  Dio,  morir  ! 

Nel  tuo  seno,  o  padre  amato, 
Vengo  a  scior*  gli  estremi  accenti, 
II  rigor  d’  ingiusto  fato, 

Son  gia  stanca  di  soffrir. 


Ma  pure  il  cor 
Non  so  perche, 
Tremar,  tremar ; 
No,  no,  non  sa 
Forza  d’  amor 
Eguale  a  te ; 

No,  no,  no,  no, 
No,  non  si  da. 


CHORUSES,  From  “  Odysseus,”.  .  . 

a.  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens. 

b.  The  Tempest. 


Bruch. 
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OVERTURE,  “Tannhauser,” . Wagner. 

,y 

TV  T  O  instrumental  work  of  the  present  day  has  been  so  much  written  and 
V  talked  of  as  this.  To  quote  the  eloquent  pamphlet  on  Wagner  by  the 
French  poet,  Charles  Baudelaire  : 

“It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  work  will  furnish  matter  for  endless  theses 
and  commentaries  ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  truly  artistic  creations  that  they 
are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  suggestions.  It  contains  and  combines  the  idea 
of  Wagner’s  drama  in  two  melodies, — one  expressing  the  religious  and  the 
other  the  voluptuous  side  of  human  aspirations,  which,  to  use  Liszt’s  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘are  here  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  find  in  the  finale  their  equation.’ 

“  From  a  musician’s  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  Wagner’s  themes  and 
his  treatment  of  them  are  absolutely  original,  and  show  a  mastery  in  all  tech¬ 
nicalities,  such  as  no  other  living  man  can  lay  claim  to  ;  but  this  side  of  the 
matter,  though  important,  is  not  the  main  one.  The  overture  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  poet’s  work,  and  must  be  valued  for  the  amount  of  poetical  per¬ 
ception  it  evinces,  rather  than  for  the  astounding  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
presentation  thereof.” 

There  was  a  legend  current  among  the  people  of  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  a  certain  mountain  in  Thuringia,  into  the  interior  of  which  Venus  had 
retired,  and  from  which  she  made  nocturnal  expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensnaring  the  unwary.  A  knight  and  minstrel,  named  Tannhauser ,  is  said  to 
have  been  enticed  therein,  and  to  have  tarried  a  whole  year  with  the  goddess. 

The  overture  to  the  opera  “  Tannhauser  ”  describes  this  event,  and  begins 
with  a  chant  of  pilgrims,  which  is  first  heard  in  the  distance,  then  approaches, 
swells,  and  at  length  recedes.  Twilight, — the  last  strain  of  the  pilgrim  chant 
dies  out.  As  night  draws  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves ;  a 
fragrant,  roseate  mist  arises,  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  are  wafted  to  our  ears, 
we  descry  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  licentious  dance.  These  are  the  seductive, 
magic  spells  of  the  “Venusberg.”  Allured  thereby,  Tannhauser  approaches. 
Exultingly,  he  invokes  the  spell  with  his  jubilant  love-song.  Wild  shouts  re¬ 
spond  to  his  call,  he  is  enveloped  in  the  roseate  cloud,  and  its  enrapturing 
fragrance  entrances  and  intoxicates  him.  He  sees  the  goddess  Venus  before 
him,  and  burning  with  fierce  desire  he  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  Boisterous 
shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every  side ;  maddened  bacchantes  rush 
hither  and  thither,  and,  dragging  Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  hand 
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him  over  to  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  who  carries  him  off,  drunk  with  joy,  to 
the  farthest  recesses  of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  disperses,  a 
whirring  murmur  alone  stirs  the  air,  and  darkness  comes  on. 

Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning  pilgrims  is 
again  heard  in  the  distance.  As  they  draw  near,  and  the  sun  has  risen  in  all 
its  splendor,  their  inspired  strains,  swelling  to  a  rapturous  torrent  of  sublime 
ecstasy,  proclaim  Tannhauser  s  deliverance  from  the  wiles  of  the  goddess,  and 
happiness  to  all  living  things. 


ARIA,  “  Voi  che  sapete  ”  (“  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”),  .....  Mozart. 


Voi  che  sapete 

What  is  this  feeling 

Che  cosa  e  amor  ? 

Makes  me  so  sad  ? 

Donne  vedete 

What  is  this  feeling 

S’  io  1’  ho  nel  cor  ? 

Makes  me  so  glad  ? 

Quello  ch’  io  provo, 

Pain  that  delights  me, — 

Viridird  ? 

IIow  can  it  be  ? 

E  per  me  nuovo  ! — 

Pleasure  that  pains  me? — 

Capir  nol  so 

Fetter’d,  though  free  ! 

Sento  un  afifetto, 

Whence,  too,  these  yearnings, 

Pien  di  desir  ? 

Strange  to  myself? 

Ch’  ora  e  ddetto, 

Tell  me  their  meaning. 

Ch’  ora  e  martir. 

Spirit  or  elf  ? 

Gelo  e  poi  sento  ? 

Why  am  I  burning  ? 

L’  alma  avvampar  ? 

Why  do  I  freeze  ? 

E  in  un  momento, 

Restless  forever, 

Torno  a  gelar. 

Never  at  ease. 

Ricerco  un  bene, 

All  is  so  altered, 

Fuori  di  me  ; 

Nothing’s  at  rest ; 

Non  so  ch’  il  tiene 

Or  are  these  changes 

Non  so  cos’  e  ? 

But  in  my  breast  ? 

Sospiro  e  gemo, 

Gentler  the  breezes, 

Senza  voler  ; 

Day  is  more  bright ; 

Palpito  e  tremo, 

Fairer  the  moonbeams 

Senza  saper  ; 

Shine  on  the  night ; 

Non  trovo  pace, 

Greener  the  forest, 

Notte  ne  di, 

Greener  the  hill  ; 

Ma  pur  mi  piace 

Soft,  too,  the  music 

Languir  cosi. 

Flows  from  each  rill. 
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RECITATIVE  AND  ARIA,  “Joseph  in  Egypt,” . Mehul. 

Recitative. 

Ah  !  In  vain ^he  eye  of  the  king  smiles  graciously  upon  me  !  My  wishes  are  ful¬ 
filled  ere  yet  they  are  told;  and  yet,  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  my  heart  longs 
for  the  happiness  I  have  lost. 

Air. 

Land  of  my  fathers !!  they  tore  me  young  from  thee.  Far  from  thee  they  have  sold 
me  that  hated  me.  Little  moves  me  the  splendor  which  cannot  rejoice  my  heart.  Jacob 
surely  longs  to  press  me  to  his  heart.  Once  only  to  see  him  again,  the  father, — what 
delight !  To  wipe  away  his  tears,  to  soothe  his  grief  t 

Brethren,  full;  of  envy,  jealousy  and  vengeance,  the  weak  and  helpless  implored  your 
pity, — in  vain  !  As  a  slave  ye  sold)  him.  Could  your  father’s  tears  not  move  you  ?  Ye 
saw  his  pain,  his  solicitude,  his  anguish,  and  remained  hard;  ye  deserve  my  hatred! 
And  yet,  bloodthirsty  hyenas,  I  feel  that  my  heart  forgives  you.  Could  it  be  that  ye  re¬ 
pent?  ah,,  then  your  tears  would  reconcile  me  ! 


DUET,  “  Giomo'd’  orrore  ”  Semiramide  ”), . Rossini. 


Giorno  d’  orrore, 

E  di  contento ;, 

Nelle  tua  bracciay 
In  tal  momento 
Scorda  il  mio  core 
Tutto  il  rigore 
Di  sua  terribile  fatality !. 

E  dolce  al  mi-eror 
Che  oppresso  geme;. 

Il  duoi  dividere 
Piangere  in  sieme. 

In  cor  sensibile  trovar  pieta. 


Dark  day  of  horror, 

And  yet  of  gladness; 

While  I  embrace  thee, 

Banished  is  sadness. 

This  heart  consigneth  to  oblivion 
That  awful  destiny  fate  hath  decreed ! 
’Tis  sweet  to  find  one  feeling  heart, 
When  grief  o’ercloudeth ; 

To  see- one  pitying  tear, 

When  sorrow’s  mantle  dark 
The  soul  enshroudeth. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  love! 

’  Tis  joy,  indeed. 


THE  HYMN  OF  PRAISE . Mendelssohn. 


I.  Chorus. 

All  men,  all  things,  all  that  has  life 
and  breath,  sing  to  the  Lord.  Alleluia  ! 

Praise  the  Lord  with  lute  and  harp,  in 
joyful  song  extol  Him,  and  let  all  flesh 
magnify  His  might  and  His  glory. 


II.  Solo  (Soprano,)  and  Semi-Chorus. 

Praise  thou  the  Lord,  O!  my  spirit, 
and,  my  inmost  soul,  praise  His  great  lov¬ 
ing  kindness ! 

Praise  thou  the  Lord,  O !  my  spirit^ 
and  forget  thou  not  all  His  benefits. 
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III.  Recitative  (Tenor). 

Sing  ye  praise,  all  ye  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the 
foe,  from  your  distresses,  from  deep  af 
diction ;  who  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death 
and  darkness.  All  ye  that  cry  in  trouble 
unto  the  Lord,  sing  ye  praise  !  Give  ye 
thanks,  proclaim  aloud  His  goodness! 

Air. 

He  counteth  all  your  sorrows  in  the 
time  of  need.  He  comforts  the  be¬ 
reaved  with  His  regard.  Sing  ye  praise, 
give  ye  thanks,  proclaim  aloud  His  good¬ 
ness  ! 

IV.  Chorus. 

All  ye  that  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  dis¬ 
tress  and  deep  affliction,  He  counteth  all 
your  sorrows  in  the  time  of  need. 

V.  Duet  (Soprano  and  Alto,)  and 
Chorus. 

I  waited  for  the  Lord,  He  inclined 
unto  me,  He  heard  my  complaint ;  O  ! 
blessed  are  they  that  hope  and  trust  in 
the  Lord. 

VI.  Air  (Tenor). 

The  sorrows  of  death  had  closed  all 
around  me,  and  hell’s  dark  terrors  had 
got  hold  upon  me  with  trouble  and  deep 
heaviness;  but  said  the  lord:  “Come, 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  awake  thou 
that  sleepest ;  I  bring  thee  salvation. 

Recitative. 

We  called  through  the  darkness: 

“  Watchman,  will  the  night  >oon  pass  ?  ” 
The  watchman  only  said  :  “  Though  the 


morning  wall  come,  the  night  will  come 
also.”  Ask  ye,  inquire  ye,  ask  if  ye  will, 
inquire  ye,  return  again,  ask  :  “  Watch¬ 
man,  will  the  night  soon  pass?  ” 

VII.  Solo  and  Chorus. 

The  night  is  departing ;  the  day  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  Therefore,  let  us  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  gird  on  the 
armor  of  light.  The  day  is  approaching; 
the  night  is  departing. 

VIII.  'Choral. 

Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord, 

In  worship  lowly  bending  ; 

On  His  most  holy  word, 

Redeemed  from  woe  depending. 

He  gracious  is,  and  just ; 

From  childhood  us  doth  lead  ; 

On  Him  we  place  our  trust, 

And  hope  in  .time  of  need. 

Glory  and  praise  to  God, 

The  Father,  Son,  be  given; 

And  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 

On  high  enthroned  in  heaven, 

Praise  to  the  Three-One  God  ; 

With  powerful  arm,  and  strong, 

He  changeth  nig'it  to  day; 

Praise  Him  with  grateful  song. 

IX.  Duet  (Soprano  and  Tenor) 

My  song  shall  alway  be  Thy  mercy, 
singing  Thv  praise,  Thou  only  God  ;  my 
tongue  ever  speak  the  goodness  Thou 
hast  done  unto  me. 

I  wander  in  nig  it  and  foulest  darkness, 
and  mine  enemies  stand,  threatening 
around  ;  yet  called  I  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  He  redcemeth  me  with 
watchful  goodness. 


Fourth  Evening  Concert. 


X.  Chorus. 

Ye  nations  I  offer  to  the  Lord  glory  and 
might. 

Ye  monarchs  !  offer  to  the  Lord  glory 
and  might. 

Thou  heaven!  offer  to  the  Lord  glory 
and  might. 

The  whole  earth  !  offer  to  the  Lord  glory 
and  might. 


O  !  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  !  praise  him, 
all  ye  people,  and  ever  praise  His 
holy  name  ! 

Sing  ye  the  Lord  !  and  ever  praise  His 
holy  name  ! 

All  that  has  life  and  breath  !  sing  to  the 
Lord  ! 


THIS  work,  produced  by  Mendelssohn  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  is, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  most  competent  critics,  the  noblest  monument  to 
his  genius.  It  was  written  as  a  contribution  to  the  festival  in  honor  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  on  the  25th  of  June,  1840,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Leipzig.  It  has  been 
called  by  some  critics  an  imitation  of  the  Ninth,  or  Choral,  Symphony  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  but  with  manifest  injustice.  The  idea  underlying  the  Ninth  Symphony 
is  the  expression  of  exultant  joy  ;  one  might  say,  of  the  classic-pagan  idea  of 
joy.  In  the  “  Hymn  of  Praise,”  the  chief  motive  is  the  gratitude  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  from  darkness  and  hopelessness, — the  resolve  to  struggle  towards  the 
light, — to  “gird  on  the  armor  of  light  and  fight  against  evil  and  error.” 

The  Symphony,  which  is  not  a  mere  introduction,  but  an  essential  part  of 
the'whoie  work,  opens  with  a  trumpet-call  to  “  praise  the  Lord  !”  This  call  is  re¬ 
peated  and  diversified  in  a  stately,  dignified  movement,  followed  without  pause 
by  the  response  of  the  joyous  allegro ,  as  though  all  nature  heard  the  call  and 
hastened  to  respond,  and  the  “floods  clap  their  hands,”  and  “the  hills  are 
joyful  together,”  in  praise  of  their  Maker. 

The  second  movement  is  filled  with  a  strange,  restless  longing,  as  though 
nature  were  saddened  at  the  absence  of  the  articulate  voice  of  man  from  the 
universal  chorus.  The  restless  movement  is  broken  by  the  phrases  of  a  choral, 
combined  with  wonderful  skill  with  the  opening  trumpet-call,  like  a  prophecy 
that  this  call  will  soon  meet  with  the  desired  response.  This  is  followed  by  a 
tranquil  andante  which  breathes  of  rest  and  hope,  like  the  smile  of  nature 
when  her  Maker  pronounced  her  “  very  good.” 

But  the  dull  ears  have  at  last  heard  an  agitated  movement,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  intensity,  like  an  awakening  from  sluggish  sleep,  leading  up  to 
the  first  chorus,  when  the  human  voice  joins  in  the  general  ascription  of 
praise,  and  bursts  into  song,  calling  on  “  all  men,  all  things,  all  that  has  life 
and  breath,”  to  “praise  the  Lord!”  echoing  the  trumpet-call  with  which  the 
Symphony  opens.  This  is  followed  by  a  soprano  solo,  with  accompanying 
female  chorus,  of  singular  intense  fervor,  glowing  with  religious  exultation  ; 
but  the  memory  of  former  “afflictions  and  distresses”  rises  up,  and  a  tenor 
recitative  and  solo,  followed  by  a  chorus,  dwell  on  these  as  a  reason  for  praise 
to  Him  who  “counteth  their  sorrows,”  and  who  “comforts  the  bereaved.” 
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This  is  followed  by  the  well-known  and  never  to  be  too  much  admired  duet 
and  chorus,  “  I  waited  for  the  Lord,”  a  perfect  expression  of  calm,  secure 
faith  and  hope.  But  again  the  memory  of  darkness  and  horror  intrudes  ;  and 
in  a  solo  of  remarkable  power  the  tenor  recounts  how  “the  sorrows  of  death  ” 
and  “hell’s  dark  terrors  ”  encompassed  the  struggling  soul,  till  aroused  by  the 
“  Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Arise  !”  and  “  Awake  !  I  bring  thee  salvation.”  But 
fear  sees  onlv  the  darkness,  and  cries  in  anguish  to  the  watchman:  “Will  the 
night  soon  pass?”  The  watchman  answers,  and  the  cry  is  repeated  with  in¬ 
creased  intensity  ;  there  is  a  pause  ;  then,  in  notes  like  the  message  of  an 
angel,  a  soprano  voice,  unaccompanied,  proclaims:  “The  night  is  depart¬ 
ing.”  The  strain  is  caught  up  by  the  chorus,  which  repeats:  “The  night  is 
departing,  the  day  is  approaching.”  Therefore,  since  despair  has  given  place 
to  hope  :  “  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,”  etc. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  music  superior  to  this  solo 
and  its  succeeding  charms, — the  sudden  transition  from  the  heart-rending  cry 
after  the  light  to  the  quiet  announcement  that  the  light  was  come,  instantly 
received  with  a  joyous  outburst  from  the  liberated  souls.  The  orchestration 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  chorus,  adding  wonderfully  to  its  exultant  spirit 
by  the  up-rushing  arpeggios  of  the  string  instruments,  supported  by  the  sus¬ 
tained,  solid  chords  of  the  brass  and  wood.  In  firm  contrast  with  this  chorus 
is  the  unaccompanied  choral  which  follows,  repeated  by  the  voices  in  unison, 
with  a  brilliant,  impetuous  accompaniment 'by  the  string  instruments.  This 
is  followed  by  a  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor, ‘characterized  by  all  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  peculiar  to  Mendelssohn.  The  final  chorus  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  contrapuntal  art,  particularly  the  fugue ,  “Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
and  ever  praise  His  holy  name,”  which  is  developed  with  infinite  skill.  But, 
just  when  the  end  is  expected,  the  hearer  is  deceived  by  an  unexpected 
cadence  ending  with  a  pause,  and  then  once  more  the  trumpet-call  that  was 
the  motive  to  the  whole  “Hymn”  is  heard,  and  the  work  concludes,  as  it 
began,  with  a  call  on  “All  that  has  life  and  breath,”  to  “  Sing  to  the  Lord.” 

H.  A.  C. 
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ifirst  biolitis. 

Bahrs,  Heinrich, 

Bellois,  J.  F.,  Sr., 

Bendix,  Max, 

Derleth,  Fredk.,  (Principal,) 
Feder,  Benj., 

Fehling,  Henry,  Jr., 

Franko,  N., 

Greim,  Harry, 

Greim,  Jno., 

Hemmann,  F., 

Hahn,  Henry,  1 
RlCHfER,  R., 

Rostetter,  Wm., 

Stoll,  Wm.,  Jr., 
Wannamacher,  H., 
Wuhrmann,  F. 

Second  biolins. 

Bendix,  Theo., 

Bendix,  Wm., 

Danz,  F , 

Fehling,  Louis, 

Franko,  S., 

Herman,  Emanuel, 

John,  Th., 

Koch,  Harry, 

La  Font,  S.  A., 

Meyer,  Jno.  A.,  (Principal,) 
Thumann,  II., 

Welker,  Wm., 

Zimmerman,  Chas., 

Zogbaum,  Fred. 


biolas. 

Jakob,  Adam, 

Kulling,  F.  A., 

Loebenstein,  M.  A., 

Meyer,  Geo., 

Reinbotli,  C., 

Ritter,  Alex., 

Schmidt,  Emil, 

Schultze,  Gustav,  (Principal,) 
Schwarz,  Max, 

Weisenkorn,  Jos. 

biolonceilos. 

Allen,  Geo.,  Jr., 

Bareither,  Jus., 

Brannes,  Ch., 

Gaertner,  C.  S., 

Hemmann,  C., 

Knop,  H., 

Mohr,  Chas., 

Schenck,  E., 

Schultze,  II.  F., 

Volmer,  Louis. 

double  J3 asses. 

Bartels,  Chas., 

Braun,  Chas., 

Helleberg,  Aug., 

Hartmann,  Hermann, 

Intrau,  G., 

Knoor,  F.  H.,  (Principal,) 
Liefels,  F.  B., 
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Liefels,  F.  F., 

Lowack,  N., 
Pfeiffenschneider,  J., 
Reinhart,  Alfred, 
Schuetz,  Edw., 

Stuhr,  H. 

Hjarp. 

Toulmin,  A. 

irintes. 

Doerler,  Edw., 

Koch,  Edw., 
Si^berman,  Carl. 

QDboes. 

Eller,  Jos., 

Souder,  Adolph, 
Souder,  Caspar. 

(HnglisI)  ^orn. 

Eller,  Jos. 

(Hlarionets. 

Meyer,  Wm., 

Saulino,  Antonio. 

Bassoons. 

Flach,  Adam, 

Mueller,  Gotthelf. 

(Hornets. 

Beerhalter,  Moritz, 
Schultz,  Henry. 


(Hrnmpets. 

Bellos,  J.  F., 
Weller,  Wm. 


@oms. 

Hoppe,  Robt., 
Koch,  Heinrich, 
Plagemann,  Carl, 
Schmidt,  Adolph. 


(trombones. 

Finnie,  Alex.  A., 
Fuhrman,  Wm., 
Priestly,  Jos. 


(Httbas. 

Helleberg,  Aug., 
Schoch,  Edw. 


(Hnmpani. 

Stobbe,  Wm. 


Sibe  HJrnm. 

Evers,  Wm. 


triangle. 

Moore,  Chas. 


Bass  £3rum  anb  (Hnmbals. 

Stolte,  C.  F. 


librarians. 

Mohr,  Chas., 

Stoi.te,  C.  F. 
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Abbey,  Miss  Jennie  K., 
Aertsen,  Miss  Esther  P., 
Alexander,  Mrs.  R.  H., 
Andrews,  Mrs.  J.  J., 

Baker,  Miss  Eillie, 

Barry,  Miss  Mary  P., 
Bartholomew,  Miss  Martha  E., 
Beacom,  Miss  Annie  Mary, 
Beardslee,  Mrs.  Sarah  J., 

Beck,  Miss  Florence, 

Bennett,  Miss  Agnes  Louisa, 
Bensell,  Mrs.  E.  B., 

Berens,  Miss  C.  Genevieve, 
Bishop,  Mrs.  George  F., 
Borden,  Miss  Mary  M., 

Bourke,  Miss  Anna  Teresa, 
Bouton,  Miss  May  J., 
Brechemin,  Mrs.  Susan  B., 
Bridle,  Miss  Emilie  Thornberg, 
Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 

Burdsall,  Miss  S.  Parthenia, 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Wm., 

•  Cattell,  Miss  Emma  Egner, 
Cattell,  Miss  Hetty  R., 

Cattell,  Miss  Sallie  W., 

Chase,  Miss  Eliza  B., 

Child,  Mrs.  Edward  S.. 

Clark,  Miss  Fannie, 

Cooke,  Miss  G.  Josephine, 
Cope,  Mrs.  Thomas  B., 

Corbin,  Mrs.  C.  Josie  Maree, 
Corkrin,  Miss  Isabella  Wilson, 
Cox,  Miss  Katie  F., 

Coxe,  Miss  Edith, 

Creth,  Miss  Carrie, 

Culin,  Miss  Ella  L., 

Davidson,  Miss  Hannah  R., 


Sopranos. 


Denning,  Mrs.  Walter, 

Donald,  Miss  Beriha  C., 

Eddy,  Miss  E.  Plattie, 

Ellis,  Miss  Lizzie  D., 

Eustis,  Miss  Florence, 

Evans,  Miss  Jeanie  B  , 

Evans,  Mrs.  Mary  Adela, 

Eyster,  Miss  Emily  Y., 

Ferguson,  Miss  M.  Lizzie, 
Ferguson,  Miss  Margaret  J., 

Flinn,  Mrs.  Marian  C., 

Fowler,  Miss  Ella  G., 

Freeman,  Miss  Ella, 

Garrison,  Mrs.  Anna  H., 

Gaskill,  Miss  Medora  Pauline, 
Glose,  Miss  Clara, 

Glose,  Miss  Mary  E., 

Griffin,  Miss  Anne  A., 

Grigg,  Mrs.  Albert  W., 

Grugan,  Miss  Fannie, 

Haedrich,  Miss  Marie, 

Harned,  Miss  Lizzie, 

Harrison,  Miss  Jenn;e, 

Hering,  Miss  Iiildegard  Hermine, 
Hey,  Miss  Hannah, 

Heyl,  Miss  Bella  M., 

Hill,  Miss  Annie, 

Hill,  Miss  C.  V., 

Hinkle,  Miss  Abbie  A., 
Hollingsworth,  Miss  Kate  F., 
Holloway,  Miss  Fanny  V., 
Hoover,  Mrs.  Wm.  I.  , 

Hornbrook,  Mrs.  Tannic, 

Howard,  Miss  Carrie  A., 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Edwin  Mortimer, 
Jarvis,  Miss  Edith  Shaw, 

Johns,  Miss  Virginia  H., 
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Johnson,  Mrs.  Susan, 

Saunders,  Miss  Lizzie  A., 

Jones,  Miss  A.  W., 

Samson,  Miss  Linda  C., 

Tones,  Mrs.  Ida  Remick, 

Sausser,  Miss  Lucy  D., 

Karcher,  Miss  Kate  Meredith, 

Schaff,  Miss  Louise  J., 

Keen,  Mrs.  Lizzie  B., 

Schetky,  Miss  Isabella  Elisworth, 

Kerr,  Miss  Winifred, 

Schetky,  Miss  May  Elizabeth, 

Knorr,  Mrs.  George  F., 

Schmitz,  Miss  Anna  M., 

Koch,  Miss  Louise  R., 

Schmitz,  Miss  Lorensa, 

Kurtz,  Miss  Mary  J., 

Schwa  eke,  Miss  Delia, 

Lane,  Miss  Addie, 

Schwalm,  Miss  Bertha  Florence, 

Lane,  Miss  Edith, 

Schwartz,  Miss  Lillie, 

Law,  Miss  Fannie  S., 

Sherred,  Miss  Mary  S., 

Law,  Miss  Lucy  W., 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Jos.  M., 

Ley,  Miss  Fannie  S., 

Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  P., 

Lincoln,  Miss  Elsie  A., 

Smith,  Miss  .Sarah  Francis, 

Luebermann,  Mrs.  Annie  R.t 

Sower,  Miss  Sarah  C., 

Lyndall,  MBs  M.  Ella, 

Stankowitcn,  Miss  Rosalie, 

Mack,  Mrs.  Sarah  D., 

Stankowitch,  Miss  Emily, 

Maree,  Miss  Mame  E., 

Stanwood,  Miss  Carrie  E., 

Mawson,  Miss  Ida  M., 

Stiles,  Mrs.  Ada  H., 

Maxson,  Miss  Caro’ine  Elizabeth, 

Suplee,  Miss  Mary  Crawford, 

Medary,  Miss  Ida  M., 

Talbot,  Miss  Blanche  M., 

Merrick,  Miss  Mary  Llewella, 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Marian  M., 

Metts,  Miss  Sadie  E  , 

Thayer,  Miss  Maria  W., 

Middleton,  Miss  Mary  E., 

Thompson,  Miss  Frances  G., 

Miller,  Miss  Belle, 

Tiers,  Airs.  John, 

Moody,  Mrs.  Carleton  M., 

Trimble,  Miss  Alice, 

Moore,  Miss  Mary  J., 

Turner,  Miss  Amanda  M., 

Moyer,  Mrs.  John  C  , 

Walker,  Mrs.  Helen  McKenzie, 

MacQueen,  Miss  Maggie  J., 

Wallace  Miss  Ella  J., 

McCabe,  Miss  Helen  Roseberry, 

Walsh,  Miss  Inez  E., 

McCabe,  Miss  Lillie  M., 

Walters,  Mrs.  B.  Frank., 

McConnell,  Mrs.  Emma  I.., 

Walters,  Miss  Emma  F., 

Newbold,  Miss  Annie  P., 

Weiss,  Miss  Carrie  L., 

Parker,  Airs.  Mary  A., 

Welch,  Miss  May  L., 

Pendleton,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Westcott,  Miss  Anna  M., 

Perpignan,  Miss  Clara  N., 

White,  Miss  Annie  A., 

Piper,  Miss  Belle  M., 

Wilt,  MfS.  Geo.  A., 

Pitt,  Miss  Florence  N., 

Wittkorn,  Miss  Lena  D., 

Tiit,  Miss  May  WT., 

Wolfe,  Mbs  E., 

Prince,  Miss  Cora  L., 

Wolfe,  Mr*.  Sybil  Peale, 

Richardson,  Miss  Anne, 

Woodward,  Mis*  Lizzie, 

Rosengarten,  Mrs.  Clara, 

Yeager  Miss  Mary  M. 

Rutter,  Miss  Annie, 
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Albrecht,  Miss  Louise  F., 
Albrecht,  Miss  Rosa  V., 
Allen,  Miss  Sallie  E., 

Alsop,  Mrs.  Mary  F., 
Andrews,  Miss  Nettie  D., 
Archer,  Miss  Bessie, 
Armstrong,  Miss  Lizzie  W., 
Aschenbach,  Miss  F.  E., 
Barry,  Miss  Isabella, 

Barry,  Miss  Mattie  C., 
Beatty,  Mrs.  Sallie  P., 
Beaux,  Miss  E.  Cecilia, 
Beidler,  Mrs.  Edwin  R., 
Bewley,  Mrs.  S.  Lizzie  W., 
Bisbee,  Miss  Eva, 
iBlake,  Miss  Addie  F., 
Bostwick,  Mrs.  George  A., 
Bright,  Miss  Ellen  D., 

Bull,  Miss  Louise  R., 
Button,  Mrs.  John 
Chase,  Miss  Maria  B., 
Child,  Mrs.  John  M., 
Conrad,  Miss  Gertrude  E., 
Crittenden,  Miss  Mattie  P., 
Cuthbert,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 
Daily,  Mrs.  David,  Jr., 
Davidson,  Miss  Bessie, 
Davis,  Mrs.  Laura  V., 

De  la  Motta,  Mrs.  J.  E., 
D’Invilliers,  Miss  Adelaide, 
Dobbs,  Miss  Emma, 
Douglas,  Miss  Mary  E., 
Dungan,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Dupee,  Mrs.  Helen  F., 
Durham,  Miss  Maggie, 
Eagin,  Miss  Susie  Graff, 
English,  Miss  Annie  L., 
Evans,  Miss  Maggie, 

Evans,  Miss  Sallie, 

Fithian,  Miss  Fannie  B., 
Fronefield,  Miss  Emma  E., 
Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  A., 

Fulton,  Miss  Maggie  S., 


'Altos. 

Garnett,  Miss  Alice  Brown, 
Goodwin,  Miss  Mary  J., 

Gould,  Mrs.  M.  D., 

Gregory,  Miss  Hattie  L., 

Grugan,  Miss  Emilie  L., 
Hackney,  Miss  Mamie  E., 

Hand,  Miss  Virginia, 

Hawkins,  Miss  Ida  V., 

Henry,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Hering,  Miss  Bertha, 

Hering,  Mrs.  Rudolph, 

Heyl,  Miss  Dora  A., 

Hill,  Miss  Nellie  W., 

Hoover,  Mrs.  Hilara, 

Hosmer,  Miss  Helen  Gray, 
Hover,  Miss  May  Eves, 

Hulme,  Miss  Florence  H., 
Jackson,  Miss  Annie, 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Cora, 

Karcher,  Miss  Emma  Thomas 
Keim,  Miss  Fannie, 

King,  Miss  Agnes, 

King,  Miss  Emihe  Wagner, 
Knerr,  Mrs.  C.  B., 

Knorr,  Mrs.  G.  T.  R., 

Leach,  Miss  Marian, 

Lewis,  Miss  Katharine  Eleanor, 
Long,  Miss  Ida  M., 

Lowenberg,  Miss  Rebecca  A., 
Mawson,  Miss  Charlotte  M., 
Merrick,  Miss  Bertha  Vaughan, 
Merrick,  Miss  Mary  Vaughan, 
Meyers,  Mrs.  W.  H., 

Middleton,  Miss  Florence  Barton, 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Mary  V., 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Lillie, 

Morris,  Miss  Reba  H., 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Carrie  Louisa, 

'  Moss,  Miss  Alice, 

Macllwain,  Miss  Jennie, 
McConnell,  Miss  Mary  Y., 
McGear,  Miss  Ella  F., 

Naudain,  Miss  Katie, 
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Nutt,  Miss  Caroline, 

Oberst,  Miss  Margaret, 
Ottey,  Miss  Edith  M., 
Pastorfield,  Miss  May  H., 
Patton,  Miss  Kate  B., 
Pelton,  Mrs.  George, 

Pile,  Miss  Mary  Y., 

Piper,  Miss  Katie  E., 
Poleman,  Miss  Lettie  A., 
Potter,  Miss  Alice  W., 
Poulson,  Miss  M.  E., 

Queen,  Miss  Emma, 
Richardson,  Miss  Josephine, 
Richardson,  Miss  Lilian, 
Rogers,  Miss  Jennie  W., 
Rosillo,  Mrs.  Jennie, 

Sage,  Miss  Mary  Lydia, 
Sauvan,  Miss  Jennie  M., 
Saurman,  Miss  Marie, 
Schell,  Mrs.  Frank  C., 
Schmitz,  Miss  Hedwig  M., 
Schubert,  Miss  Emma, 
Schwartz,  Miss  Alice  A., 
Sewell,  Miss  Winona  B., 


Alburger,  T.  Linton, 
Andrews,  John  J., 
Averell,  William  D., 
Bacon,  Nathan  P., 

Banks,  Ilarry  C., 

Barker,  William  H., 
Barron,  Edward  J., 

Birch,  Frank  B., 
Birkmire,  Samuel  H.,  Jr., 
Bisbing,  Henry  E., 
Bisbing,  John  D., 
Blancke,  Charles, 
Bosbyshell,  W7hitney, 
Bounds,  Edwin  W., 
Bridle,  M.  Herbert, 
Brown,  Charles  Davis, 


Sinclair,  Miss  Anna  H., 
Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  A., 

Smith,  Miss  Rose  M., 

Smith,  Mrs.  S.  Grant, 

Souder,  Miss  Mary  L., 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Lila  S., 
Strunk,  Mrs.  E.  M., 

Taylor,  Miss  Mary  L., 
Tennent,  Mrs.  Fanny, 
Tingley,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  S., 
Tunnell,  Mrs.  F.  W., 

Van  Gelder,  Mrs.  Martinus, 
Varian,  Miss  Emma  G., 
Veale,  Mrs.  Moses, 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Ada  G., 
Warner,  Miss  Anna  Rebecca, 
Watson,  Miss  Valeria  D., 
Weaver,  Miss  Annie, 

Welch,  Miss  Villa, 

Wells,  Miss  Lilian  F., 
Westcott,  Miss  Mary  H., 
Wilson,  Miss  Clara  N., 
Wilson,  Miss  Margaret  L., 
Zeckwer,  Mrs.  Richard. 


(tenors. 

Brown,  Daniel  S., 
Brown,  Henry  Horace, 
Burness,  Owen  J.  W., 
Burns,  William  J., 

Burr,  I..  Hartman, 

Burt,  Edward  W., 
Butler,  Henry  L., 
Butler,  Preston, 

Carver,  J  H. 

Chain,  Hugh,  Jr., 
Clayton,  Edward  C., 
Corbin,  J.  Ross, 

Cornell,  Watson, 
Danfield,  Jesse  Philips, 
Darby,  Herbert  Albert, 
Darling,  A.  H., 
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Dietz,  Carl, 

Dietz,  Herman, 

Dodson,  Lon.,  Jr., 

Dodson,  William  Patterson, 
Ebrey,  Cornelius  E., 

Fernley,  John  A., 

Firmin,  Harold  James  Penny, 
Fleming,  Joseph, 

Foell,  Charles  Ludwig, 
Fricke,  Harry, 

Fraser,  Charles  Oliver, 

Grigg,  Albert  W., 

Haegele,  Joseph  F., 

Hahn,  William  H., 

Hancock,  John  T., 

Hartmann,  Carl  Albert, 
Hartmann,  George  Otto, 
Hirst,  William  H., 

Hoadley,  Charles  Henry, 
Hoover,  Truman  Judson, 
Hoover,  W.  L., 

Howell,  Joshua  L., 

Howes,  John  E., 

Johnson,  Wm  M., 

Jonas,  William, 

Junkin,  Charles  Irvin, 

Keller,  John,  Jr., 

Kelley,  George  H., 

Kessler,  William  Barr, 
Kidder,  Walter, 

Law,  Fred, 

Legge,  Percy  A., 

Lindsay,  Robert  Mercer, 
Merrick,  J.  Vaughan,  Jr., 
Morrow,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Moyer,  Wm.  H., 

MacDonald,  Geo.  Wm., 
McNeill,  John, 

McWatters,  W.  J., 

New  bold,  Benj.  Mitchell, 
Newton,  Dr.  John  S., 

North,  Herbert  A., 


Ottey,  Job  Davr, 

Parker,  Maitin  E., 

Paul,  Charles  E., 

Pelton,  George, 

Prevost,  S.  Mallet, 
Rainear,  Charles  Jos., 
Rewalt,  W., 

Richards,  Joseph  B., 
Richards,  Joseph  Thomas, 
Roberts,  C.  H., 

Schell,  Frank  C., 

Schmitz,  Adolph  M., 
Schmitz,  Theo.  H., 
Semple,  William  J., 

Sharp,  J.  Harry, 

Siller,  Theodore  E., 
Smith,  Harry  Garret, 
Smith,  William  H., 

Taite,  Samuel  Slee, 
Taylor,  Dr.  William  II., 
Thompson,  William  J., 
Thorp,  George, 

Tingley,  Monroe  W., 
Torboss,  Lawrence  S., 
Townsend,  C.  Marot,  • 
Trotter,  L.  II., 

Tunnell,  F.  W., 

Turvey,  Thomas, 

Voss,  Aug., 

Walker,  Harry, 

Walters,  B.  Frank, 
Warner,  Massah  M., 
Warren,  Albert  Moore, 
West,  Oscar  F., 

Weston,  Charles  N., 
Wharton,  W.  Moore, 
Wood,  Thomas, 

Wood,  William, 

Young,  William  R., 

Yost,  Chas.  J., 

Ziegler,  Joseph  C., 
Zogbaum,  Thomas  E. 
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Allison,  Thomas  N., 

Allsopp,  James, 

Andrews,  Jefferson  M., 

Ayres,  George  B., 

Barry,  Chas., 

Barstow,  William  J., 

Bartle,  .Chas.  D., 

Bentley,  George  Francis, 

Bispham,  David  S., 

Blackwood,  William  R.  D.,  M.  D., 
Bohrer,  Theodore, 

Boner,  William  H., 

Bosbyshell,  Nathan  Stem, 

Bostwick,  George  A., 

Braun,  Chas.  A., 

Brooks,  M.  Harmer, 

Buell,  Harry  A., 

Carlin,  Thomas  M., 

Carrier,  Dr.  Frederic, 

Chambers,  Herman  B., 

Claxton,  Horace  N., 

Coan,  James, 

Cope,  Edgar, 

Crittenden,  Joel  Parker, 

Danfield,  Edwin  M., 

Davis,  G.  Frank, 

Dever,  James, 

D’lnvilliers,  E.  V., 

Dougherty,  Hugh  F., 

Douglas,  Walter  P., 

Du  Bois,  Louis  Edward, 

Evans,  Jacob  C., 

Ferguson,  Francis, 

Finckel,  M.  L., 

Finnerty,  Edward  J.,  Jr., 

Fleck,  Frank, 

Ford,  Geo., 

Frescoln,  Geo., 

Fulton,  Robert, 

Gaskill,  Sami.  W., 

Gilrrour,  jl^.  D.  Howard, 
Gropengiesser,  Louis  C., 

Guyer,  A.  P., 


Basses. 

Hahn,  John  D., 

Hale,  Levi, 

Harned,  Chas.  Townsend, 
Hering,  Hermann  Siegfried, 
Hickey,  James  Samuel, 
Hood,  John  Jackson, 

Huey,  Wm.  M., 

Huff,  Chas.  A., 

Hughes,  W.  W., 

Hu^s,  Thomas  S., 

Jackson.  Chas.  F., 

Jakob,  Joseph, 

Johns,  Frank, 

Jones,  Jabez, 

Jones,  John  H., 

Justice,  Alfred  R., 

Kane,  Thos., 

Keating,  Jno.  E., 

Keitor,  John  F., 

Kinsley,  Charles  L., 
Kirkpatrick,  William  Jas., 
Levis,  Chas.  M., 

Macferran,  Joseph, 

Macomb,  Plenry  A., 
Marshall,  Joseph  K., 
Maxson,  Frederick, 

May,  William  Thomas,  Jr., 
Michel,  Jacob,  Jr., 

Michener,  William  E, 
Miller,  J.  Franklin, 

Morrison,  Daniel  H., 
McAdam,  William  R.,  Jr., 
McCabe,  George  H., 
McCann,  Thos.  B., 
McCla'chey,  Robert, 
McCollin,  Edward  G., 
McConnell,  J.  Y., 

McKale,  John  T., 

McLain,  W.  D., 

Kevin,  Geo.  Balch, 

North  George  W., 

Owens,  John  C., 

Paul,  Daniel, 
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Paul,  John  Beaty, 

Paul,  Samuel  Miller, 

Po  k,  Dr.  W.  Robeson, 
Pomeroy,  Wilmer, 

Potter,  Sheldon, 

Rawlins,  Janies  Morgan, 
Ritter,  Bradford, 

Roberts,  Owen  D., 
Robinson,  D.  Stuart, 
Robinson,  John  B., 
Robinson,  W.  Alex., 
Scatchard,  Herbert, 
Schell,  George  M., 

Schell,  Harry  W., 
Schenck,  Samuel  Torrey, 
Sharps,  Hamilton  B.,  Jr., 
Shoemaker,  Joseph  Moore, 
Smith,  Leonard  O., 

Smith,  S.  Decatur,  Jr., 
Stackhouse,  J.  Burton, 
Steel,  Robert, 

Suplee,  Henry  Harrison, 
Sweeny,  Daniel  W  , 


Taylor,  Clarence, 

Taylor,  I.  Jones, 

Thacher,  Chas.  F., 
Thompson,  Frank  N., 
Thompson,  James  P., 
Thunder,  Henry  Gordon, 
Tripp,  Joseph  G., 

Turner,  George,  Jr., 
Warren,  Clifford  Smith, 
Welsford,  Henry, 

Welsh,  Francis  J., 

Werner,  Jno., 

Wesley,  John  M., 

Westing,  Louis, 

Whelen,  Henry,  Jr., 
Whiteman,  Horace  C., 
Why,  Harry, 

Why,  James, 

Wilson,  J.  A.  L., 

Wilson,  Wm.  Hassall, 
Woodroffe,  James  M., 
Yager,  Marion, 

Ziegler,  Charles  Frederick. 
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